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Spanish  Moss  a  Forest  Product 


By    V.   H.   Sondertgger,  State  Forester 


The  first  comments  to  be  made  by  the  vast 
number  of  tourists  who  travel  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region,  particularly  in  Louisiana, 
are  of  the  charming  vistas  framed  by  the  mas- 
sive spreading  oak  trees  festooned  and  draped 
with  long  flowing  strands  of  Spanish  moss.  The 
weird  and  wraithlike  appearance  of  the  Span- 
ish moss  appeals  to  all  who  see  this  dense  mass 
swinging  in  the  breeze.  To  the  native,  the  moss 
draped  areas  mean  very  little,  and  are  a  part 
of  the  scenery  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 

Contrary  to  all  ideas  of  the  layman,  Spanish 
moss  does  not  injure  the  tree,  as  it  is  an  air 
plant,  and  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  air, 
using  the  trees  only  for  an  anchor.  As  the 
breezes  blow  the  moss  back  and  forth,  strands 
are  broken  and  find  new  resting  places,  thus 
reproducing  the  moss  very  prolifically.  Scien- 
tifically, the  moss  is  known  as  Tillandsia 
usneoides. 

Spanish  moss  occurs  throughout  the  Lou- 
isiana swamps,  lower  hardwood  bottom  regions, 
and  in  the  piny  woods  that  are  adjacent  to  the 
Gulf  Coast.  It  will  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise, 
when  the  statement  is  made,  that  the  Spanish 
moss  industry  is  already  producing  between 
two  and  a  half  million  to  three  million  dollars 
per  annum,  and  that  this  money  is  paid  to  the 
pickers  and  gin  operators. 

The  Spanish  moss  industry  is  nearly  as  old 
as  the  history  of  Louisiana.  In  the  early  days 
the  settlers  or  pioneers  gathered  the  moss, 
cured,  and  ginned  it  by  hand,  making  braids, 
and  manufacturing  from  it  bridles,  saddle 
blankets,  and  horse  collars.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  use  the  moss  for  pillows  and  bed  mat- 
tresses. In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  reputation 
of  Spanish  moss  as  a  filler  for  mattresses, 
cushions,  and  pillows,  became  known  to  the 
public  and  due  to  its  cleanliness  and  cheapness, 
it  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  in  de- 
mand, until  at  present,  the  estimated  value  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  three  million  dollars  per 
annum. 

Spanish  moss,  in  its  original  state,  is  a  long 
gray  stringy  ^lant  that  has  a  fine  black  hair  in 
the  center,  and  a  gray  vegetable  coat  surround- 
ing it.  The  moss  is  picked  green  from  the 
trees,  stacked  in  piles,  and  soaked  in  water, 
permitting  a  gradual  rot  of  the  outer  coating. 
When  the  moss  is  cured,  it  is  a  black  color 
and   resembles  horse  hair.    The  cured  moss  is 


then  ginned  and  the  threads  are  separated. 
The  foreign  material,  such  as  branches,  bark, 
and  other  matter,  is  extracted.  The  moss  is 
then  baled  in  small  bales  similarly  to  cotton, 
and  sold  to  the  various  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

The  Department  of  Conservation,  through 
its  Research  Department  and  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  is  now  carrying  on  a  study  of  the 
moss  industry,  as  it  relates  to  Louisiana,  which 
is  the  largest  producer  of  moss  in  the  South. 
Although  the  study  is  not  complete,  interesting 
factors  have  already  been  obtained  and  are 
herein  incorporated. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  swamp  areas  of 
Louisiana  are  populated  with  both  white  and 
colored  farmers.  The  white  farmers  and  other 
citizens  gather  the  moss  during  both  the  warm 
season  and  winter  months.  The  colored  cit- 
izens, who  are  in  a  great  majority  tenants  on 
the  plantation,  spend  their  idle  periods  gath- 
ering the  moss. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  moss  grows  in  the 
watered  areas  of  the  State,  and  the  height  of 
moss  picking  season  is  usually  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  beginning  in  November  and 
lasting  until  April.  At  this  time,  the  citizens 
of  the  area  use  boats  to  gather  the  moss  and 
bring  it  to  high  ground,  where  it  is  transferred 
to  the  farm,  stacked  in  piles,  and  hung  along 
fences  to  be  cured. 

To  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  the  Spanish 
moss  industry  is  a  "lagniappe  crop",  or  an  extra 
revenue  that  nature  furnishes  in  addition  to  the 
other  resources.  Investigation  so  far  has  shown 
that  the  average  moss  picker  picks  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  moss  a  day,  and  that  a  gin  can 
work  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds  of  dry 
moss.  Tentative  figures  show  that  it  takes  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  moss  pickers  to  keep 
a  daily  gin  production  of  seventy-eight  thousand 
pounds  cured  moss  going.  The  average  labor 
employed  at  a  gin  alone  will  vary  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  men,  and  the  average  wages  paid  vary 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day;  the  gin  operates 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  a  year. 

Consequently,  Spanish  moss,  a  product  of 
nature  and  one  that  grows  very  rapidly  and 
produces  large  results,  is  a  very  important  aux- 
iliary of  the  Forest  Products  Industry,  and  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  residents  throughout  the 
coastal  area  of  Louisiana. 
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Instances  have  been  cited  by  our  investi- 
gator where  a  great  deal  of  ready  cash  is 
obtained  by  citizens  who  make  special  efforts 
to  collect  moss  whenever  there  is  need  for  ready 
cash.  In  checking  up  one  family  of  five  people 
living  in  the  hardwood  bottoms  in  the  moss 
district,  the  following  figures  were  obtained : 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  green 
moss  were  sold  this  year,  and  in  addition, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  cured  moss.  The 
green  moss  was  sold  at  21/oc  a  pound,  and  the 
cured  moss  at  3c  per  pound.  However,  the 
prices  of  moss  sales  depend  upon  the  hauling 
distance  and  the  local  markets.  The  average 
prices  on  green  moss  for  the  whole  region  de- 
pend upon  the  four  grades.  Low  grades  yield 
l%c  per  pound,  next  grade  2^c  per  pound, 
next  grade  23,4c  per  pound,  and  the  next  grade 
3c  per  pound.  The  ginned  moss  has  a  variable 
sale  price,  depending  upon  supply  and  demand. 
The  average  price  recorded  has  been  $9.17  per 
hundred  pounds. 

To  the  tourist,  Spanish  moss  has  an  esthetic 
value  and  is  appreciated  for  the  weird  and 
mysterious  aspect  it  gives  to  our  swamps  and 
hardwood  regions;  but  to  the  citizen  of  Lou- 
isiana, Spanish  moss  is  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  the  air.  It  is  a  savings  bank,  and  always  at 
hand  to  gather  whenever  he  needs  funds. 

Spanish  moss  is  now  becoming  well  known, 
and  the  demands  are  becoming  greater  each 
year.  At  this  time,  when  the  farmers  have  lost 
their  crops   and   suffered   heavy  losses   during 


the  1930  drouth,  the  moss  industry  is  an  im- 
portant economic  factor.  A  great  many  citizens 
are  now  gathering  moss  to  earn  the  needed 
cash  to  pay  their  bills  until  the  next  crop  is 
ready. 

Modern  methods  are  being  developed,  new 
machinery  installed,  and  the  moss  industry  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  very  important  economic 
item  in  the  industrial  area  of  our  forested 
regions. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  Spanish 
moss  is  so  prolific  that  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  destroying  the  base  of  supply. 

Partial  List  of  Spanish  Moss  Gins  in 
Louisiana 

DIVISION   OF   FORESTRY, 

DEPARTMENT  OF   CONSERVATION, 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA. 

Name   of   Company  Address 

Standard  Moss  Factory Red    Cross,    La. 

Richard    Wilhelom    Moss    Gin Rosedale,    La. 

J.   I.   Pinsonnat   Moss   Gin Livonia,  La. 

Angelloz    Moss    Gin Maringouin,  La. 

Schwing  Moss  Company,   Inc Plaquemine,  La. 

L.  J.  Russ  Moss  Company New  Roads,  La. 

Luke   B.   Babin   Moss   Company White  Castle,  La. 

Opelousas    Ginnery     Opelousas,   La. 

Stevens   &   Case    Plaquemine,  La. 

Joe    Saladino    Plaquemine,  La. 

Evangeline  Moss  Manufacturing  Co. . .  St.   Martinville,  La, 

Peoples   Moss  Gin   Company Palmetto,   La. 

Louisiana   Moss   Products   Co.,  Inc. ...  Patterson,  La. 

E.   P.   Blanchard    Plaquemine,   La. 

Rosson    Moss   Company Morgan  City,  La- 
Bach   David   &   Company, 

411   Decatur    St New  Orleans,  La. 

Crescent  City  Moss  Ginnery, 

3201    Perdido    St New   Orleans,  La. 

Kohlman  Moss  &  Cotton  Felt  Mfg. 

Co.,  3101    Chartres   St New  Orleans,  La. 


Reid  Party  Gets  Buck  Deer, 
Ducks 


Deer  and  ducks  tried  to  get  away  but  one 
buck  deer  fell  victim  and  also  some  ducks  to 
the  hunting  party  for  Congressman  Frank  R. 
Reid  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  House  flood 
control  committee,  arranged  by  Sheriff  Wade 
O.  Martin  of  St.  Martin  parish. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  the  Atchafalaya 
swamp  where  a  buck  was  brought  down.  The 
party  then  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  early 
Friday  morning  went  down  the  river  on  the 
Conservation  Department's  yacht,  Pelican,  in 
search  of  ducks.  Representative  Reid  returned 
to  New  Orleans  Saturday  and  is  at  The  Roose- 
velt. He  was  the  guest  of  friends  at  luncheon 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  and  Governor  Huey  P. 
Long  attended  the  Tulane-Georgia  football 
game. 


Hawaiian  Foresters  Plant  Tree 
Seeds  by  Airplane 

Planting  of  a  forest  by  broadcasting  seeds 
from  an  airplane  has  been  part  of  the  forestry 
work  in  Hawaii,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  on  October  11.  The  statement  follows 
in  full  text: 

Hawaiian  foresters  planted  298,650  trees  in 
the  Territory's  forest  reserves  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Commission  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  just  received  by  the 
Forest  Service.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
kinds  of  trees  were  planted — ash,  oaks,  and 
paperbark  leading,  and  the  California  coast 
redwood  coming  fourth  with  23,392. 

A  large  eroded  area  was  sown  to  a  mixture 
of  tree  seeds  by  airplane,  a  United  States  Army 
plane  broadcasting  1,689  pounds  of  seeds  from 
an  elevation  of  2,000  feet. 
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National  Curtailment  of  Production 

Is  Believed  Solution  to  Oil  Problem 


Curtailment  of  oil  produc- 
tion is  a  measure  required 
by  over  development  of  the 
industry,  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  George  Otis 
Smith,  declared  here  today  in 
an  address  before  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

"There  have  been  relatively  few  and  short 
periods  since  1859  when  the  oil  industry  has  not 
been  a  habitual  violator  of  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,"  Mr.  Smith  said.  "Curtailment  is 
simply  a  commendable  return  to  law  observ- 
ance." 

Progress  in  Proration 

Unit  operation,  the  Director  explained,  is 
fundamentally  sound  economically  and  takes 
from  no  one  "what  fairly  belongs  to  him."  That 
marked  progress  in  proration  during  1929  and 
1930  has  been  largely  due  to  the  initiative  and 
support  of  the  producers  is  "most  significant," 
he  added. 

The  common  obligation  to  curtail  produc- 
tion has  been  recognized  almost  universally, 
Mr.  Smith  asserted,  but  the  outstanding  defic- 
iency in  the  proration  program  is  that  it  is  not 
national   in   scope.     Curtailment   of  supply   by 


Geological  Chief  Says  Pro- 
ration is  Necessary  to  Adjust 
Industry  to  Laws  of  Supply 
and  Demand;  Decribes  Ben- 
efits of  System  of  Unit 
Operation 


this  means,   he    pointed    out,   is 
the     economic     environment     in 
which    unit    operation    finds    its 
place  as  "the  most  natural,  sim- 
plest,    and    fairest    method    of 
enforcing  proration  in  the  indi- 
vidual field." 
The  full  text  of  the  address  follows : 
Unit  operation  is   a  timely  topic.    It  lends 
itself  to  profitable  discussion  because  it  is  not 
so  novel  that  we  are  without  pertinent  facts, 
yet  not  so  trite  that  we  do  not  need  more  facts. 
It  invites  objections  inherent  in  both  nature  and 
human  nature,  yet  it  opens  up  a  promising  vista 
of  new  methods  for  solving  old  problems. 

The  benefits  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  unit  operation  are  largely  of  an  engineer- 
ing or  of  a  legal  nature.  In  opening  the  dis- 
cussion my  part  is  merely  to  outline  in  a  broad 
way  what  unit  operation  offers  to  both  the  oil 
industry  and  the  general  public — to  answer  the 
questions,  What  is  it?  and  What  can  it  do? 

Unit  operation  is  simply  operation  of  a 
unit:  the  term  needs  no  elaborate  definition. 
The  "unit"  referred  to  in  this  four-word  defi- 
nition is  an  oil  or  gas  pool,  an  underground 
reservoir  whose  boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature 


of    the    Pine    Island   oil   field    in    Caddo    Parish,   whe 


odern    hard-surfaced    highway    passes    the     operatic 
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and  discovered  by  man.  "Operation"  may  be 
taken  as  inclusive  of  every  procedure  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  the  surface  the  resources  of 
oil  and  gas  within  that  unit. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  then,  a  plan  for  unit 
operation  involves  many  and  varied  activities, 
beginning  with  the  work  of  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants in  bringing  diversified  ownership  of 
land  under  a  unified  management;  followed  by 
the  studies  of  geologists,  engineers,  and  eco- 
nomists, a  necessary  preliminary  to  determining 
the  equitable  division  of  participation  by  the 
parties  in  interest,  both  as  to  expenditures  and 
as  to  resulting  revenues;  and  finally,  with  the 
unit  plan  adopted,  the  continuing  work  of  the 
production  engineers  in  erecting  the  maximum 
recovery  of  the  resources  at  minimum  cost, 
guided  as  to  rate  of  output  by  some  competent 
interpreter,  official  or  unofficial,  of  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply. 

Disturbance  of  Land  Titles 
Not  Involved 
Before  describing  unit  operation  in  terms 
of  what  it  is,  perhaps  I  can  be  helpful  by  sug- 
gesting what  it  is  not.  First  of  all,  it  is  not 
monopoly  of  ownership — indeed,  it  is  quite  the 
opposite.  Unit  operation  involves  no  effort  to 
consolidate  ownership  or  necessarily  to  disturb 
in  any  way  the  existing  division  of  land  titles 
among  present  owners.  It  means  simply  the 
exchange  of  separate  and  divided  holdings, 
commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  acres  in  place, 
for  joint  and  undivided  interests,  commonly 
expressed  in  percentages  of  the  whole  area. 
In  essence,  the  making  of  a  unit  is  not  at  all 
monopolistic;  in  purpose,  spirit,  and  method, 
it  is  altogether  cooperative. 

The  operation  of  a 
unit  is  thus  no  contin- 
uation of  a  competitive 
struggle  in  which 
neighbors  oppose  one 
another  and  injure 
themselves;  rather,  the 
union  of  interests 
makes  possible  single- 
minded  management 
and  effective  engineer- 
ing, serving  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  win- 
ning profits  for  all 
without  waste  of  the 
natural  resource. 

As  showing  this  re- 
lation of  cooperation  to 
oil    conservation,    it    is 

aicrnifif  Qnt     tVint      in      thp  0ne   of   the   results  of    improper   abar 

significant  xnai   in   trie  Dead  timber  covering  one.quarter 


six-months  index  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
"Conservation-Cooperation"  was  the  joint  head- 
ing under  which  fell  one  of  the  longest  lists  of 
leading  articles.  The  two  words  may  well  be 
hyphenated  ;  cooperation  best  promotes  conser- 
vation. 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  unit  operation.  It  is  cooperative 
action  as  contrasted  with  individualistic  action, 
whether  the  individual  is  a  big  corporation  or 
a  small  independent  operator.  And  this  is  the 
basis  for  a  widespread  and  commonly  expressed 
objection  to  unit  operation;  it  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute cooperation  for  competition,  and  the  oil 
man  is  a  thorougbred  individualist. 

Born  possibly  on  an  oil  lease  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  baby  eyes  looked  out  on  the  crowded 
derricks  of  line  drilling,  and  later  when  he 
moved  on  to  Oklahoma  or  California  the  very 
atmosphere  vibrated  with  the  sounds  of  com- 
petitive struggle.  Admittedly  it  is  hard  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  call  them  tra- 
ditions or  prejudices  as  you  prefer. 

However,  in  these  recent  months  the  most 
intense  individualist  has  come  to  see  that  un- 
restrained competition  threatens  his  own 
profits.  Insolvency  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
perfect  freedom  of  action,  so  that  there  is  now 
a  surprisingly  general  agreement  among  oil 
men,  from  Olean  to  Long  Beach,  that  a  new 
policy  is  needed  to  save  the  oil  industry.  Com- 
petition has  failed.  Suppose  we  try  cooperation. 

My  faith   in   unit  operation  rests  on  three 

fundamental  beliefs — unit  operation  is  in  line 

with  nature ;  it  is  in  line  with  economics ;  it  is 

in  line  with  the  new  trend  in  judicial  opinion. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


donment.     A   dry    hole    in   LaSalle    Parish   drilled   several   years   ago. 
acre  surrounds  this  old  well.    The  timber  was  killed  by  salt  water. 
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Great  Ramie  Industry  Forecast  for  Louisiana 


By  P.  J.   Rinderle 


Fertile,  versatile  Louisiana 
soil  and  mild,  even  Louis- 
iana climate  are  working  out 
another  potentially  great  agri- 
cultural -  industrial  enterprise 
which  promises  not  only  to  pro- 
duce great  wealth  but  also  to 
challenge  the  present  unrivalled  position  held 
by  linen. 

Ramie  the  plant,  whose  ancestral  home  is 
in  China  and  whose  fiber  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  known  as  well  as  to  possess  sundry 
other  virtues,  is  the  new  resident  which  has 
made  itself  completely  at  home  in  Louisiana. 
It  has  been  planted  in  Louisiana  and  has 
thrived  here.  Only  one  barrier  remains  to  be 
cleared  away.  If  and  when  that  is  done,  Lou- 
isiana will  witness  one  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ments that  have  come  in  many  a  day.  This 
barrier  is  the  absence  of  adequate  machinery 
to  decorticate  the  fiber,  but  we  now  understand 
that  such  machinery  has  been  invented. 

Ramie  is  a  perennial  shrub  which  grows 
from  six  to  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  yields 
from  two  to  four  cuttings  a  year  with  a  min- 
imum of  care  and  attention.  It  is  usually 
planted  from  root  cuttings  at  any  time  of  the 
year  but  preferably  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The 
stalks  of  the  plant  bear  heart-shaped  leaves 
which  are  rather  thick  in  texture,  dark  green 
above  and  wooly  white  on  the  under  surface. 
At  maturity,  the  plant  produces  branched  clus- 
ters of  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  and  in  the 
later  years  higher  up  on  the  stems  clusters  of 
seed-bearing  flowers. 

Three  Crops  a  Year 
The  first  crop  of  ramie  stalks  for  fiber  pro- 
duction is  usually  cut  in  the  second  summer 
after  the  plants  are  set  out.  For  at  least  eigh- 
teen years  ramie  produces  fifty-five  to  sixty 
crops  without  replanting.  An  acre  of  ramie, 
based  on  three  cuttings  per  year,  will  produce 
around  two  tons  of  fiber  which  is  obtained  from 
the  stem  or  stalk  of  the  plant.  So  far  as  has 
been  discovered,  ramie  has  no  known  pests,  nor 
has  it  any  other  known  crop  hazards. 

_  So  much  for  the  appearance  and  character- 
istics of  this  promising  plant.  Of  greater 
interest  is  its  fiber.  It  is  stronger  than  any 
other  fiber  that  has  been  produced,  having 
three  times  the  strength  of  hemp,  for  example. 
It  is  little  affected  by  moisture,  will  not  rot 
when    exposed   to   the    weather   or   when   im- 


Machinery  for  Recovering 
Fiber  from  Plant  Perfected; 
Ramie  Offers  Challenge  to 
Linen;  Many  Uses  for  Prod- 
uct; Grows  Here  Luxur- 
iantly. 


mersed  in  water  and  can  be 
separated  to  almost  the  fineness 
of  silk  without  losing  its  silky 
luster.  Ramie  fiber  is  also  whiter 
in  color  than  bleached  cotton, 
having  no  natural  coloring  mat- 
ter, has  a  high  luster,  exceeding 
linen  in  this  respect,  can  withstand  great  heat, 
is  lighter  than  flax  and  cotton,  can  be  spun 
to  greater  yardage  and  retains  dyes  perfectly. 

With  so  many,  good  qualities  to  its  credit, 
it  is  inevitable  that  ramie  should  have  many 
uses.  It  can  be  woven  into  table  linen,  napkins, 
collars,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery  and  in- 
candescent gas  mantles.  Ramie  will  also  blend 
with  natural  silk,  weave  embroideries,  uphol- 
stery, material  lace,  lingerie,  sewing  thread, 
costly  fine  paper,  tent  canvas,  automobile  tires, 
costumes,  and  can  be  used  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred other  ways. 

Ramie  Shirts  Appear 

Only  recently,  ramie  shirts  appeared  in  New 
York  and  sold  for  $16  each.  They  will  wear 
four  times  as  long  as  shirts  made  from  the  best 
grade  of  linen  because  of  the  unusual  tough- 
ness of  the  ramie  fiber.  When  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  came  over  with  his  "Shamrock  III"  he  had 
a  complete  set  of  ramie  sails  dyed  green,  which 
he  intended  to  use  on  his  boat  in  the  event  that 
she  had  won  a  majority  of  the  races.  The  cloth- 
ing industry  in  this  country,  authorities  say, 
can  use  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  ramie 
a  year,  but  this  fiber  is  not  now  in  widespread 
use  for  the  reason  that  its  production  has  been 
limited  because  of  the  crude  methods  of  de- 
corticating it  now  in  vogue  in  the  producing 
countries. 

The  ramie  plant  has  a  long  lineage  behind 
it,  having  been  grown  many  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  supply  is  grown  in 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  where  labor  is  cheap  also  grow  it. 
The  plant  was  first  introduced  into  the  United 
States  about  1855,  chiefly  as  an  experiment  but 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  will  thrive  in 
the  Southern  States.  About  thirty-five  years 
ago,  ramie  was  planted  on  a  110-acre  farm 
near  Lafayette,  La.  The  plant  flourished  but 
after  three  years  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned because  the  growers  were  unable  to  find 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Destruction  of  Sea-bird  Life  by  Oil-polluted  Waters 


»MONG  the  major  causes  of  de- 
/\  struction  and  waste  of  bird 
■*  ••life  few  are  more  impor- 
tant or  far-reaching  in  their  ef- 
fect than  oil.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing use  of  fuel  oil  by 
steamships  brings  them  together 
with  oil  cargo  carriers  promi- 
nently into  the  foreground  as 
the  direct  cause  of  oil  pollution  near  the  coasts 
of  maritime  nations. 

In  1914  only  500  vessels,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  1,721,747  tons,  were  registered  as  oil 
burners.  By  1925  the  number  had  increased 
to  3,822,  of  19,372,615  tons,  including  only 
those  vessels  of  500  gross  tons  or  more. 

Oil  tankers  and  oil-burning  vessels  have 
been  accustomed  to  return  with  salt-water  bal- 
last in  their  bunkers,  which  is  pumped  out  upon 
approaching  the  three-mile  limit.  The  residuum 
of  oil  left  in  the  tanks,  together  with  any  oil  or 
oily  mixture  contained  in  the  bilge  water,  is 
thus  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In 
1925  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  esti- 
mated that  each  year  possibly  5,500  tons  of 
heavy  oil  were  discharged  in  nonterritorial 
waters  near  New  York  Bay  from  ballast  water 
alone,  and  that  17  per  cent  of  this  might  be 
carried   ashore  by  tides,  winds,   and   currents. 

The  coastal  waters  are  in 

season     populated     by     great     | 

flocks  of  sea  birds,  largely 
ducks,  geese,  divers,  gulls,  and 
terns.  When  any  of  these  birds 
alight  on  an  oil-covered  water 
surface,  their  feathers  soon  be- 
come so  saturated  with  the  oil 
that  they  are  unable  again  to 
take  flight.  The  fine  down  that 
insulates  their  bodies  against 
cold  and  water  becomes  mat- 
ter and  watersoaked,  the  skin 
is  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
the  birds  die  from  cold  and 
hunger  if  not  mercifully 
drowned.  Without  human  aid, 
a  bird  once  in  the  sticky, 
heavy  oil,  is  doomed  to  a  ling- 
ering death. 

Reports  of  the  destruction 
of  waterfowl  through  this 
agency  are  wide-spread,  and 
doubtless    hundreds    of    birds 


Ships'  Practice  of  Emptying 
Tanks    When    Approaching 
Three-mile   Limit   Also   Said 
to  Foul   Beaches  and  In- 
crease  Fire   Hazards. 


By  Frederick  C.  Lincoln 

Associate  Biologist,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey 


have  been  found  on  our  coasts 
and  beaches  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
their  death,  but  may  possi- 
bly have  wondered  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tarry  mess 
on  the  delicate  plumage.  No 
part  of  our  coast  line  is  free  from 
such  pollution,  as  the  reports  ex- 
tend from  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  strands  of  Florida  and  Texas,  and 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico.  Naturally  the 
curse  is  most  serious  in  the  region  of  important 
ports  or  harbors,  such  as  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  New  York  Bay. 

On  February  25  of  this  year,  a  Massachu- 
setts game  warden  inspected  a  section  of  beach 
that  "was  covered  with  dead  and  dying  birds," 
victims  of  oil  pollution.  He  estimated  that  more 
than  1,000  birds  were  at  that  point,  and  two 
days  later  on  another  section  he  counted  512  on 
a  stretch  of  beach  about  four  miles  long.  About 
200  of  these  were  eider  ducks. 

On  January  10,  1930,  the  steamer  "Edward 
Luckenbach,"  an  oil-burner  of  8,000  tons,  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  at  Block  Island,  R.  I. 
Some  of  the  oil  tanks  were  smashed  when  the 
vessel  struck,  and  others  were  pumped  out  by 
salvage  crews,  with  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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usually   as  the   nesting  place  of  royal   terns. 
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Retail  Furriery  in  America 

Unfair  Competition  Methods 

By  Henry   IV.   Rosely   (Editor  of  "American  Furrier  &  Fur  Style/'  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Retail  Manufacturing  Furriers  of  America,  Inc.) 


Water  lilies  in  myriad  appear 

surrounded  by  muskrat  marsh 


I  SHALL  devote  myself 
to  a  brief  survey  of 
how  the  seed  sown  by 

those   European  furriers 

who  early  emigrated  to 

America    has    brought 

forth  fruit,  and  what  de- 
velopment and  success  it 

has  attained.  I  shall  then 

speak    of    some    of    the 

problems  and  difficulties 

of  the  American  furriers, 

as     well     as    of    their 

achievements. 

With  all  due  respect 

to  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable fur-dressing  industry  of  Europe,  it  must 
here  be  stated  that  as  early  as  1810  Denison  Wil- 
liams had  a  fur-dressing  plant  in  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  known  even  today  as  J.  D. 
Williams,  Incorporated.  Betzold  Brothers  dressed 
furs  in  Philadelphia  for  the  American  market  as 
early  as  1837;  these  were  the  first  of  the  great 
American  dressing  and  dyeing  plants  that  still 
exist  and  are  conducted  by  the  descendants  of  the 
original  founders. 

The  origins  of  the  American  retail  furriers 
are  not  so  easily  established  today,  but  we  know 
that,  with  the  nineteenth  century,  numbers  of 
German,  French,  and  English  furriers  immi- 
grated into  America.  At  all  events  it  is  certain 
that  these  immigrants,  trained  in  European-guild 
fashion,  brought  over  with  them  the  traditions  of 
their  craft.  If  these  furriers  were  so  scattered 
that  a  guild-like  organization  among  them  was 
out  of  the  question,  they  nevertheless  continued, 
as  far  as  we  know,  to  adhere  to  the  high  trade 
standards  of  their  training,  and  they  succeeded 
in  impressing  upon  their  sons  and  grandsons,  as 
well  as  upon  their  workers,  those  same  high 
principles. 

In  this  fashion  there  developed  in  America,  in 
the  course  of  time,  hundreds  of  firms — I  say  firms 

'A  Paper  Bead  at  the  World  Fur  Congress,  Leipzig,  June,  1930 


the  shallow  ponds 


guardedly,  for  in  that  less 
limited,  free  country  the 
retail  furrier  easily  fell 
into  the  added  role  of  mer- 
chant and  trader  of  skins, 
since  the  not  yet  exhausted 
natural  wealth  of  fur 
bearers  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  made  of  ev- 
ery furrier  a  skin  trader 
and  buyer. 

In  Canada,  by  the  way, 
this  is  even  today  so  much 
the  case  that,  at  the  first 
Canadian  Convention  of 
Retail  Furriers  which  I 
attended  in  Toronto  this  year,  Mr.  F.  D.  Burk- 
holder,  the  newly-elected  president  of  the  Fur- 
riers' Guild  of  Canada,  there  founded,  had  to  call 
to  the  minds  of  the  delegates  the  necessity  for  the 
retail  furriers  to  stop  buying  skins  direct  from 
the  trapper  if  they  expected  the  Canadian  skin 
dealers  likewise  to  refrain  from  selling  skins 
direct  to  the  public  instead  of  only  to  the  furriers ; 
for,  he  said,  what  is  fair  to  the  one  is  fair  to  the 
other.  This  shows  that,  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  Canada,  the  furrier  still  buys  much  fur 
from  the  trapper  and  farmer ;  and  I  assume  that 
the  same  condition  still  exists  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States,  like  Montana 
and  other  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where, 
from  their  letter-heads  I  note  that  a  large  part 
cf  the  furriers  are  also  skin  dealers  and  buyers. 

It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  fur  business 
that  in  its  every  branch  the  supply  creates  the 
demand.  One  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this 
established  fur  trade  rule  may  be  seen  in  the 
development  of  the  retail  furrier  trade  itself.  For, 
with  an  increasingly  developing  state  of  prosper- 
ity, a  greater  demand  arose  for  fur  work,  and, 
with  it,  for  persons  who  could  satisfy  this  demand 
and  who  could  produce  such  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  trimming  in    (Continued  on  page  26) 
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Bird  Banding  in  Louisiana  Discloses  Interesting  Returns 


Bp  Honorable  E.   A.   Mcllhenny 


THE  marking  of  birds  with  a  small  piece  of 
metal,  on  which  there  is  stamped  a  num- 
ber and  an  address,  has  become  generally 
recognized  by  naturalists  as  a  valuable  means 
for  determining  much  of  the  life  history  of  these 
interesting  and  valuable  denizens  of  our  for- 
ests, fields,  waters,  and  marshes. 

The  placing  of  metal  bands  around  the  legs 
of  birds  so  marked  that  they  could  be  returned 
to  an  address  by  anyone  who  captured  the 
marked  bird  has  been  practiced  by  individuals 
from  time  to  time  for  a  great  many  years,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1909  that  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  carry  on  this  work 
in  a  systematic  manner.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Ornithologists  Union,  held  in 
New  York  City,  in  1909,  a  number  of  persons 
interested  in  bird  migration  formed  the  Amer- 
ican Bird  Banding  Asociation,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  This  society  issued  bands  to  its  mem- 
bers, on  which  was  stamped  a  number  and 
these  words.  Ret.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  individuals  who  placed 
a  band  on  a  bird  to  send  a  record  of  the  band 
number  and  the  species  of  the  bird  at  once  to 
the  office  of  the  society  in  New  York  where  the 


proper  entry  was  made ;  and  if  that  bird  was 
taken  by  anyone,  that  person  in  turn  would  on 
reading  the  inscription  on  the  band,  send  it  as 
directed.  It  was  hoped  by  this  method  to 
learn, 

1.  How  long  birds  live. 

2.  To  determine  if  birds  return  year  after 
year  on  migration  to  the  same  place. 

3.  The  route  of  birds  during  and  at  the 
end  of  migration  in  relation  to  the  spot 
at  which  they  are  banded. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  birds  that  can  be  learned  by  banding, 
but  the  three  stated  above  are  the  principal 
ones.  There  are  two  methods  used  in  securing 
birds  for  banding. 

1.  The  finding  of  their  nests  and  placing 
the  bands  on  the  nestlings. 

2.  Capturing  the  mature  birds  by  trapping. 
The    American    Bird    Banding    Association 

was  only  intermittently  active  in  this  work,  and 
in  1920  the  work  of  the  society  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, and  since  that  time  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  activity  and  much  val- 
uable and  interesting  information  pertaining  to 
our  birds  gathered. 


Blue  Geese,  Avery   Island,  La 
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TABLE  I 


Species 

Tag 

Number 

Where   Banded 

Date 

Banded 

Where  Taken 

Date 

Lesser   Scaup    

Pintail   

Pintail   

35S23 

36221 

36222 

36230 

36234 

504476 

504303 

101479 

101495 

101677 

102236 

9933 

Avery  Island   

Avery  Island 

Avery  Island 

2/  4/16 
2/12/17 
2/12/17 
2/12/17 
2/12/17 
12/29/22 
12/13/22 
3/  4/22 
3/  4/22 
2/15/22 
2/21/22 
3/13/22 

Ft.  Smith,  Canada 
Avery   Island    

5/26/19 
2/  9/22 
2/  9/22 
2/   9/22 

11/28/25 
1/23/28 
1/31/28 

11/  /24 
2/   2/30 

Pintail   

Blue  Wing  Teal   ...    . 

Gadw'all  

Green  Wing  Teal  .  . 
Green  Wing  Teal  .  . 

Avery  Island 

Avery  Island 

Avery  Island   

Avery  Island    

Avery  Island   

Avery  Island    

Avery  Island    

Portland,  Oregon   . 
Point-a-la-Hache,  La. 

Avery  Island    

Yolo  Co.,   Cal.    . 
Cohuilla,  Mex.    .  . 

Blue  Wing  Teal 

Mourning  dove   .  . 

Avery  Island    

Avery   Island    

Matamoras,   Mex. 

Texas  Co.,  Mo 

Iberia  Parish    

10/10/26 

4/11/27 

12/  1/27 

I  first  began  banding  birds  privately  in 
1912,  confining  my  efforts  to  water  fowl,  but 
got  few  return  tags,  and  in  1916  I  began  using 
the  bands  of  the  American  Bird  Banding  Asso- 
ciation and  between  that  time  and  1920  banded 
a  good  many  thousand  ducks,  and  got  some 
interesting  returns.  Since  1920  I  have  been 
conducting  at  Avery  Island  a  bird  banding  sta- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  and  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  ducks  banded  here 
in  Louisiana  have  been  taken  pretty  well  all 
over  North  America. 

Some  of  the  interesting  returns  are  shown  in 
Table  I. 

In  order  to  test  out  the  homing  instinct  of 
water  fowl,  and  to  learn  if  they,  when  sent 
from  their  regular  migration  route  would  re- 
turn to  that  route  on  their  next  migration ;  I,  on 
February  28,  1918,  shipped  by  express  to  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Allen,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  to  be  liberated  after  tagging,  a  mixed 
lot  of  ducks,  containing  twenty-eight  Mallards, 
eighteen  Pintails,  sixteen  Green  Wing  Teal,  and 
three  Coots.  This  lot  of  ducks  were  tagged  and 
liberated  by  Dr.  Allen,  near  Ithaca,  New  York 
early  in  March.  These  birds  could  easily  have 
mingled  with  the  large  number  of  their  species 
that  nest  and  migrate  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  North  America,  but  results  proved  that  all 
but  one  of  the  retakes  returned  to  their  home 
haunts  and  although  sent  more  than  800  miles 
east  of  their  migration  route,  which  was  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  they  returned  to  their  home 
route.  Dr.  Allen  liberated  sixty-seven  birds. 
We  have  returns  on  twenty-one  of  them,  as 
shown  in  Table  II. 

To  further  test  the  homing  instinct  of  water 
fowl  I  shipped  by  express  in  February,  1930, 
ninty-six  banded  Pintail  ducks  to  Moise,  Mon- 
tana.   Eighty  banded  Pintail  ducks  to  Berkeley, 


California.  Fifty-six  Pintail,  Five  Mallards, 
and  five  Scaups  to  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
birds  were  liberated  by  operatives  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  and  we  are  expecting 
during  the  next  few  years  to  get  interesting 
and  valuable  data  from  the  retakes.  An  inter- 
esting fact  in  banding  large  numbers  of  ducks 
is  determining  the  proportion  of  males  to  fe- 
males. I  have  placed  tags  on  1,885  Lesser 
Scaups.  Of  these  there  were  1,379  males,  506 
females  or  more  than  2i/2  times  as  many  males 
as  females.  Of  Pintails  I  have  tagged  453. 
299  of  these  were  males  and  154  females  or 
almost  twice  as  many  males  as  females.  In 
other  ducks  the  sexes  are  more  nearly  bal- 
anced. It  is  hoped  that  each  sportsman  who 
kills  a  banded  duck,  will  send  the  band  with  a 
notation  of  the  species  from  which  taken,  the 
date  and  locality,  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  Washington,  D.  C. 

TABLE   II 


Species 

Tag 

No. 

Where  Taken 

Date 

Pintail  

1 

36156 

Manitoba,   Canada    .  . 

May  21,    1918 

Pintail  

3626S 

Cayuga  Lake,  N.  T. 

Dec.  1,  1918 

Pintail    .  .  . 

35786 

James  Bay,  Canada  .  . . 

Sept.  1918 

Pintail    .  . 

35787 

Albany,    Ontario    

Oct.   1918 

Mallard   .  .  . 

36838 

Foraker  Osage  Co.,  Okla. 

Dec.  21,  1918 

Mallard   .  . 

36S47 

Blue  Jacket,  Okla.   . 

Nov.   21,   1918 

Mallard   .  .  . 

36855 

Last  Mt.  Lake,  Sask. 

Oct.   25,  1918 

Pintail   .... 

36259 

Oshkosh,  Wise 

Oct.  5,  1919 

Green 

Wing  Teal 

43125 

Morrison,  111 

Nov.  S,  1919 

Green 

Wing  Teal 

22298 

Manville,   Wyo.    .  . 

Dec.  7,  1919 

Mallard  .  .  . 

36S39 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.   . 

Oct.  28,  1919 

Mallard   .  . 

36854 

Jena,  Louisiana   .  .  . 

Nov.  1919 

Mallard   .  . 

36S56 

Washington,   Iowa    .  . 

Fall  1919 

Mallard  .  . 

36835 

Derouen,  Louisiana   .  . 

Jan.  1920 

Mallard  .  . 

36837 

Quill  Lake,  Sask 

Sept.   1920 

Mallard   .  .  . 

36S40 

Grand  Chenier,  La.    .  . 

Nov.  11,  1920 

Mallard   .  .  . 

36858 

Ferguson  Flats,  Alberta 

Fall   1920 

Pintail  | 

35793 

Camrose,   Alberta   .  . 

Sept.  24,  1920 

Mallard  .  . 

36845 

Lockport,   Louisiana 

Nov.  1,  1921 

Mallard   .  . 

36853 

Lake  Thompson. S.  Dak. 

Dec.  1,  1924 

Green 

Wing  Teal 
1 

222861  Caddo  Lake,   Texas 
1 

Nov.  7,  1924 
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Laws  and  Regulations  for  the 

Administration  of  Federal  Wild-life  Refuges 


Regulation   1. — Entry  upon   Reservations 

Entry  upon  the  reservations  unless  otherwise  provided 
shall  be  only  under  appropriate  permit  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose. Permits,  however,  will  not  be  required  of  any  per- 
son: 

For  admission  to  the  headquarters  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  any  reservation  when  made  by  the  usual  line  of 
travel  to  and  from  such  headquarters; 

For  access  to  any  portion  of  a  reservation  by  a  person 
who    is    accompanied    by    the    officer    in 
charge  of  the  reservation  or  his  deputy; 

For  entry  and  temporary  use  for  rec- 
reational or  other  appropriate  purposes 
of  any  camp  site  or  other  area  specifically 
designated  for  the  use  of  the  public  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  under  such  appropriate  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe  so  long  as 
such  use  and  occupancy  do  not  interfere 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  reserva- 
tion is  established;  nor 

For  fishing  or  the  taking  of  wild  life 
when  by  appropriate  order  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  specifically  authorize 
such  fishing  or  the  takng  of  such  wld 
life  without  permit. 

Regulation  2. — Fishing 
Fishing  will  be  allowed  on  reserva- 
tions acquired  under  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  act,  and  on  such  areas  in 
other  reservations  as  may  be  designated 
for  the  purpose  from  time  to  time  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  such  fishing  shall  be  conducted  on 
such  reservatons  and  designated  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  objects  of 
the  reservation.  Permits,  valid  during 
the  period  stated  therein,  for  fishing  on 
any  such  reservations  or  areas  shall  be 
issued  by  the  local  or  resident  officer  in 
charge  thereof  unless  the  Secretary  by 
order  shall  authorize  such  fishing  without 
permit. 

Regulation  3. — Specimens  for  Scientific 
Propagating  Purposes 
Specimens  of  plant  and  animal  life  or  other  natural 
objects  on  any  reservation,  including  the  nests  and  eggs  of 
birds,  for  scientific,  exhibition,  or  propagating  purposes, 
may  be  taken  under  special  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  countersigned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  but  no  such  permit  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  taking,  possession,  transportation, 
or  sale  of  any  wild  life,  or  the  nests  or  eggs  of  birds, 
contrary  to  State  or  Federal  law. 

Regulation    4. — Scientific    Studies 

Entry    upon   any   reservation    for   scientific    study,   the 

taking  of  photographs  thereon,  or  for  other  like  purposes, 

when    not    inconsistent    with    the    objects    for    which    the 

reservation   was    created,    may    be    allowed    under   permit 


Lou 


Exhibition, 


issued  by  the  Chief,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  or 
by  such  officer  as  he  may  designate. 
Regulation  5. — Removal  of  Surplus  and  Injurious  Objects 
The  removal  of  surplus  or  injurious  animal  life  or  other 
products  of  any  reservation  and  the  disposition  thereof  in 
accordance  with  law  and  regulations,  and  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  made  by  or  under 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Regulation  6. — Domestic  Animals 

The  ranging  of  cattle  or  other  do- 
mestic stock  or  the  running  at  large  of 
dogs  or  cats  upon  any  reservation,  or 
allowing  the  entry  of  any  such  animals 
upon  any  reservation  for  any  purpose 
except  as  specifically  authorized  under 
these  regulations  is  not  permitted. 
Regulation  7. — Economic  Utilization 

of  Resources 
Permits  to  graze  livestock,  harvest 
hay  or  stock  feed,  remove  timber  or  fire- 
wood, occupy  or  cultivate  areas,  use  any 
material  of  commercial  value,  or  make 
other  use  of  the  reservation  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  objects  may  be  issued  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  upon  such  terms  and  at  such 
rates  of  charge,  if  any,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  him  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  such  permits. 

Regulation  8. — Hunting  and  Trapping 
Except  on  reservations  acquired  under 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  act,  the 
hunting  or  trapping  of  wild  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws  applicable  thereto  will  be  al- 
lowed on  reservations  only  within 
areas  designated  for  the  purpose  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  un- 
less otherwise  provided  in  the  order, 
under  permit  issued  by  the  local  or  resi- 
dent officer  in  charge  of  the  reservation. 
Regulation    9. — Official    Operations 

Excepted 

These  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  or  interfere  with  official  operations  within 
reservations  by  employees  or  agents  of  other  departments 
or  bureaus  of  the  Government  for  the  use  of  which  the 
reservations  or  parts  thereof  have  also  been  appropriated. 
Regulation  10. — Application  for  Permits 
Applications  for  permits  shall  he  made  in  writing  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  local  or  resident  officer  in 
charge  of  the  reservation  concerned,  when  the  permits  are 
authorized  to  he  issued  by  such  officer,  otherwise  to  the 
Chief,  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regulation  11. — Exhibition  and  Revocation  of  Permits 
Permits  shall  be  exhibited  for  inspection  at  any  reason- 
able time  upon  request  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  engaged  in  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  laws  applicable  to  such  reservations. 
Any  permit  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  agreement 


favorite   game   animal. 
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between  the  issuing  officer  and  the  permittee;  it  may  be 
revoked  by  the  issuing  officer  for  noncompliance  with  the 
terms  thereof  or  of  these  regulations,  for  nonuse,  or  for 
violation  of  any  law  or  regulation  applicable  to  the  reser- 
vation or  any  State  or  Federal  law  protecting  wild  life, 
or  the  nests  or  eggs  of  birds;  and  it  is  subject  at  all  times 
to  discretionary  revocation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Regulation  12. — Revocation  of  Prior  Regulations 
All  regulations  with  respect  to  the  reservations  covered 
by  these  regulations  heretofore  made  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  hereof  are  hereby  revoked. 

LAW   PROTECTING    WILD   ANIMALS   AND    BIRDS   AND 
THEIR   EGGS  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 
ON    FEDERAL   REFUGES 
(U.  S.  Code,  Title  18,  Criminal  Code  and 
Criminal  Procedure) 
Section   145.     Whoever   shall   hunt,   trap,   capture,   wil- 
fully disturb,  or  kill  any  bird  or  wild  animal  of  any  kind 
whatever,  or  take  or  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  such  bird  on 
any  lands  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  set  apart 
or  reserved  as  refuges  or  breeding  grounds  for  such  birds 
or  animals  by  any  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,  or  who 
shall  wilfully  injure,  molest,  or  destroy  any   property  of 
the  United   States   on  any  such  lands   shall  be   fined  not 
more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both,  (Sec.  84,  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  April 
15.  1924,  43  Stat.  98.) 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    MIGRATORY    BIRD 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

(U.  S.  Code,  Supplement  III,  Title  16,  Conservation) 
Section  715a.    That  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Migratory    Bird    Conservation    Commission,    consisting    of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman,  the   Secretary 


of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  selected  by  the  Speaker,  is  hereby  created  and 
authorized  to  consider  and  pass  upon  any  area  of  land, 
water,  or  land  and  water  that  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  purchase  or  rental  under  this 
Act,  and  to  fix  the  price  or  prices  at  which  such  area  may 
be  purchased  or  rented;  and  no  purchase  or  rental  shall 
be  made  of  any  such  area  until  it  has  been  duly  approved 
for  purchase  or  rental  by  said  commission.  Any  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  is  a  member  of  the 
commission,  if  reelected  to  the  succeeding  Congress,  may- 
serve  on  the  commission  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of 
a  Congress.  Any  vacancy  on  the  commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment.  The 
ranking  officer  of  the  branch  or  department  of  a  State  to 
which  is  committed  the  administration  of  its  game  laws, 
or  his  authorized  representative,  and  in  a  State  having  no 
such  branch  or  department,  the  Governor  thereof,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  shall  be  a  member  ex-of£icio  of 
said  commission  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  voting 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  acquisition,  under  this  Act, 
of  areas  in  his  State. 

Section  715c.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
recommend  no  area  for  purchase  or  rental  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act  except  such  as  he  shall  determine  is  necessary" 
for  the  conservation  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Section  715d.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  purchase  or  rent  such  areas  as  have  been 
approved  for  purchase  or  rental  by  the  commission,  at 
the  price  or  prices  fixed  by  said  commission,  and  to  ac- 
quire by  gift  or  devise,  for  use  as  inviolate  sanctuaries  for 
migratory  birds,  areas  which  he  shall  determine  to  be 
suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  to  pay  the  purchase  or 
rental  price  and  expenses  incident  to  the  location,  exami- 
nation, and  survey  of  such  areas  and  the  acquisition  of  title 
(Continued  on  page  2A) 


>il   fields  designed  to  prevent   oil  waste  escaping  and   polluting  fishing  streams. 
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The  Educational  Bureau  and  Its  Work  at  a  Glance 

By  Richard  B.  Otero,  LL.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Education 


WE  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  "Con- 
servation Review"  will  be  interested  to 
have  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  as  established  under  the 
present  regime. 

Although  operating  with  an  exceedingly 
limited  appropriation,  far  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements]  we  have  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram, since  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office, 
that  is  receiving  universal  praise  and  appro- 
bation. 

Conservation,  as  all  interested  in  the  work 
know,  is  largely  education.  A  constant  appeal 
to  reason  and  conscience,  rather  than  by  a 
drastic  enforcement  of  written  laws,  is  the 
means  to  convert 
a  people  both 
young  and  old  to 
the  principles  of 
conservation.  The 
returns  in  concrete 
and  lasting  results 
are  a  thousandfold 
on  the  investment. 
Conservation  does 
not  seek  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of 
natural  resources, 
but  requires  that 
such  resources  be 
wisely  adminis- 
tered and  ex- 
ploited in  a  man- 
ner to  replenish 
the  sources  of 
supply,  where  fea- 
sible, for  future 
generations,  or  to  extend  the  period  of  available 
supplies  by  elimination  of  waste. 

In  our  effort,  we  are  seeking  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  bringing  our  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  con- 
servation, teaching  them  to  protect  our  forests, 
our  game  and  fish,  during  the  growing  and 
breeding  periods,  and  to  use  them  judicially 
when  they  shall  have  reached  maturity. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  conservation,  is  by  means  of 
exhibits,  motion  pictures,  slides,  and  lectures. 
Ideas  presented  in  exhibits  are  more  readily 
grasped  than  those  contained  in  news  articles 
and  periodicals.  Not  only  young  people,  but 
people  having  reached  a  mature  age,  can  be 


Authorities 


Id   life   almost   unanimously    pronounce   the   domest 


dangerous   enemy   of  bird   life,   also    a   destroyer   of   rabbits,    squirrels,    etc. 


interested  through  exhibits.  Very  often  these 
people  will  not  read  bulletins  and  reports. 
Exhibits  acquaint  people  with  the  results  of 
demonstrations ;  they  bring  the  importance  and 
possibilities  of  conservation  work  before  the 
taxpayers ;  they  bring  about  greater  co-opera- 
tion and  stimulate  a  greater  interest  among  the 
local  people. 

Our  modern  system  of  education  carries 
with  it  the  importance  of  visualizing  to  the 
mind  the  idea  desired  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  in 
this  particular  that  excellent  results  have  been 
attained  through  exhibits. 

Those  charged  with  the  art  of  teaching 
have  realized  that  a  definite  purpose  is  the  first 

essential  in  plan- 
ning an  e  d  u  c  a- 
tional  museum; 
that  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  fill 
halls  with  mounted 
birds  and  fish, 
however  a  1 1  r  a  c- 
tive,  and  with  sam- 
ples of  oil  and 
sulphur,  etc.  Strik- 
ing facts  must  be 
presented  which 
will  attract  atten- 
tion, hold  the  in- 
terest, grip  the 
imagination,  and 
get  the  people  to 
talking  and  think- 
ing, so  that  the 
idea  recommended 
will  be  adopted 
and  practiced  in  their  daily  lives. 

With  these  fundamentals  in  view,  this 
Department  of  Conservation  invites  you  to  in- 
terest yourselves  and  your  friends  in  matters 
concerning  the  preservation,  protection,  and 
exploitation  of  the  wonderful  natural  resources 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

We  have  established  in  Royal  Street,  just 
a  block  and  a  half  from  Canal  Street,  a  mu- 
seum and  lecture  hall  with  a  complete  system 
of  film  exhibitions  and  slides.  This  exhibition 
hall  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  open,  free  to  the  public,  from  the 
hours  of  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  Motion  pictures 
are  screened  daily  and  by  appointment. 
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principals. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  such  museums  and  exhibitions  at 
strategic  centers  of  the  State.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Department  of  Conservation  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  visit  the  Royal  Street  museum, 
at  anytime  your  leisure  will  permit,  and  enjoy 
an  entertainment  which  is  truly  educational. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  one  of  theory,  the  other  of  practice,  and 
which  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

I.   Theoretical 

A.  Office  Work 

1.  Correspondence 

2.  Bu'letins   and   pamphlets. 

B.  City  Service 

1.  Schools — co-operate   with   school   heads 

2.  Clubs 

3.  Business  organizations 

C.  State  Service 

1.  Schools — co-operate   with    school    heads 

2.  Clubs  and  camps 

3.  Business  organizations 
II.   Practical 

A.   Exhibits    for   schools    of   city   and   state,   fairs,   clubs, 

organizations 
Screen    for    schools    of    city    and    state,    fairs,    clubs, 

organizations 
Lectures   for  schools   of   city   and   state,    fairs,   clubs, 

organizations 

THEORETICAL 

I.   Office   Work 

A.  Correspondence 

1.  Letters  to  teachers,  superintendents 
Plans  and  dates  of  fairs,  camps,  clubs. 
Programs  planned  in  advance,  litera- 
ture selected  for  service. 

2.  Nature  Guardian  work  systematically 
carried  out.  Mailing  of  literature, 
certificates,  etc.,  regularly.  Question- 
naires.   Mailing  list  filed. 

B.  Bulletins  and  pamphlets 
1.    Writing    and    revising.     Material    for 

utate    days    up-to-date    and    prepared 
well  in  advance.    Mailing  list. 

C.  Send  helpful  literature  to  school  libraries 

unsolicited. 

II.   City  Service 

A.  Schools 

1.  Plan  for  schools  to  visit  exhibit  in 
order  tc  gain  most  from  visit. 

2.  Plans  for  visit  of  lecturers  to  outlying- 
schools. 

3.  Plan  manner  of  distribution  of  bul- 
letins and  pamphlets. 

B.  Clubs 

1.  Plans  for  visiting  women's  clubs,  and 
camps. 

2.  Mailing  lists  maintained. 

3.  Lectures  and  movies  desired. 

C.  Business   Organizations 

1.  Men — talks  by  heads  of  divisions. 

2.  Women — talks  by  heads  of  divisions. 

3.  Co-operation  with  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

■i.    Special   lectures. 

III.  State  Service 

1.  Survey  of  state.  Division  into  sec- 
tions. Questionnaire  to  superintend- 
ents  and   principals. 

2.  Co-operation  with  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Education. 

3.  State  clubs  and  women's  camps.  Girls' 
camps.    Lectures,  screens,   exhibits. 

4.  Business  organizations  of  men  and 
women.    Lectures,  screens,  exhibits. 


PRACTICAL 

Exhibits   at  museum,   fairs,  etc. 

Screen — special  or  general  films  by  request. 

Lectures    by    regulars,    heads    of    departments,    visiting 

experts. 

Broadcasting  when  necessary. 

QUESTIONNAIRE    TO    SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND   PRINCIPALS 

When   does   your  school   term   begin   and   end?    In   each 

town? 

Which   are   consolidated   schools?   Independent? 

At  what  time  of  the  school  term  would  the  lectures  be 

most  convenient? 

At  what  time  of  day  will  lectures  be  most  convenient? 

What  schools  in  parish  are  fitted  to  show  pictures? 

What  schools  in  parish  are  fitted  to  show  slides? 

In  what  towns  will  local  moving  picture  theatre  owners 

run  conservation  films  at  night  or  afternoon? 

What  type  of  film  and  lecture  desired? 

What  type  of  town — commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 

college? 

When  was  the  last  time  a  member  of  the  Conservation 

Department  visited  your  school?    Who  was  he? 

Have  you  a  hotel  in  your  town?    Name? 

What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  school? 

SURVEY  OF  STATE 

Divide  state  into  districts. 

What  community  should  be  visited  first?     Why? 

Route  lecturers   through   each  district. 

Keep  lists  of  schools  visited,  number  of  children,  subject 

of  lecture,  films  shown,  name  of  principal,  etc. 

Have  a  permanently  arranged  exhibit  for  carrying,  well 

packed  in  proper  boxes.     Have  taxidermist  keep  it  fresh 

and  up-to-date. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Nation  Loses  One  of  Its 
Greatest  Conservationists 

CARLOS  AVERY 

One  of  the  most  active  champions  of  the 
cause  of  conservation,  Mr.  Carlos  Avery,  passed 
away  on  Sunday,  October  5,  1930,  at  his  home 
on  Windsor  Avenue,  Rockville  Center,  Long  Is- 
land, of  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Avery  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  resided  most  of  his  life  in 
Minnesota  where  he  owned,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  edited  The  Leader,  a  county  paper  pub- 
lished at  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Avery  was  a  well  known  naturalist  and 
President  of  the  American  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  Secretary  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  from  1905  to  1909, 
during  three  years  of  which  service  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  Executive  Agent.  He  also  served  as  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  from  1915 
to  1923  inclusive,  a  total  of  thirteen  years.  His 
accomplishments  as  head  of  the  Minnesota  Game 
and  Fish  Department  were  outstanding. 

Through  his  efforts  legislation  was  enacted 
covering  the  establishment  of  hunting  licenses 
and  the  creation  of  game  refuges.  It  was  the  first 
instance  in  this  country  of  state  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  game  refuges  on 
private  lands  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  He  instituted  a  system  of  hunting  license 
reports  as  a  basis  of  game  statistics ;  secured  the 
codification  of  the  game  laws  of  the  State;  se- 
cured the  establishment  of  nine  fish  hatcheries 
and  one  game  farm ;  and  developed  a  law  enforce- 


ment bureau  from  a  handful  of  wardens  to  an 
effective  force. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  there 
were  no  local  sportsmen's  organizations  in  Min- 
nesota. At  its  close  there  were  150  such  clubs  in 
the  State.  Mr.  Avery  also  promoted  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Minnesota  State  Protective  League 
and  founded  the  Gopher  Camp  Fire  Club  of 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota,  one  of  the  most  effective 
local  conservation  organizations  in  the  country. 

From  1924  until  his  death,  Mr.  Avery  was 
connected  with  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association,  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1928.  He  was  editor  of  its  publications  during 
his  connection  with  the  Association. 

Numerous  honors  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
Avery  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  work.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  served  on  this 
board  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Avery  was 
President  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  in 
1919  and  1920,  and  Secretary  from  1924  to  the 
date  of  his  death ;  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  for  twenty  years,  and  Secretary 
Treasurer  at  various  times;  Vice  Chairman  and 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Committee  on  Wild- 
Life  Legislation. 

Mr.  Avery  began  his  efforts  when  conserva- 
tion was  unpopular,  and  lived  to  see  it  become  a 
household  word  in  the  homes  of  America.  He 
was  well  known  by  sportsmen  and  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  United  States.  His  work,  as 
editor  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation's publications,  met  with  general  approval 
and  appreciation. 

While  Mr.  Carlos  Avery's  place  cannot  be 
filled,  it  remains  for  other  conservationists  to  in- 
crease their  activities  and  carry  on  the  work  that 
he  has  so  ably  borne  during  his  lifetime. 


SANCTUARY 

When  out  the  Arctic  waste 

"Where  roars  a  blast 

That  locks  each   lake  and 

Stream  in   icy  fetters  fast 

The  wise  old  gander  looks  around 

At  the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground 

And  to  his   flock  he  sends  a   call 

That  sends  them  hurtling  one  and  all 

Through  the   flyways  of  the  air 

Southward  to  a  land  exceeding  fair 

Where  waits  a  welcome  to  the  wanderers  of  the  air. 

Food  a  plenty  for  each  hungry  crop 

And    safe   refuge   from   the  hunter's  shot. 

Far  on  fair  Louisiana's  sun-kissed  shore 

Lies  sanctuary  for  evermore. 

— E.    B.    COPE. 
Cashier  of   the  Department   of  Conservation. 
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Commissioner  Maestri  Rounds 
Out  First  Year's  Work 


On  December  2,  Colonel  Robert  S.  Maestri 
concluded  the  first  year  of  his  administration  as 
head  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Com- 
missioner can  look  back  on  a  year  of  fruitful 
achievements.  Not  only  has  he  carried  out  the 
projects  undertaken  by  his  predecessor  in  office, 
but  he  has  broadened  the  scope  of  every  activity 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  department.  Proj- 
ects authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
past  several  years  have  been  either  begun  or  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chief  Executive's  foresight  in  appointing 
Colonel  Maestri  to  the  responsible  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation,  has  been  fully  justified 
by  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  is  better  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  administration  than  it  has  ever  been  since  its 
creation  by  the  legislature. 

Limited  space  prevents  us  from  enumerating 
the  many  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  under- 
taking of  new  projects.  A  few,  however,  will  give 
our  reader  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  work 
that  has  been  and  is  being  done.  We  refer  to  the 
Northwest  Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Preserve; 
the  DesAllemands  Fish  Hatchery,  the  Lake  Bisti- 
neau  Game  and  Fish  Preserve ;  the  Ouachita  Wild 
Life  Refuge,  Fish  Preserve,  and  Hatchery ;  com- 
pletion of  the  Lake  Bruen  Fish  Hatchery;  recon- 
struction of  the  Lake  St.  John  Fish  Hatchery; 
extensive  improvements  to  the  Beechwood  Fish 
Hatchery;  further  development  and  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  Wild  Life  Refuge,  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation Wild  Life  Preserve,  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Wild  Life  Preserve;  the  Public  Shooting  Grounds 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  been 
improved  by  blasting  out  the  various  trails  to  the 
ponds  and  lagoons  on  the  property  which,  in  their 
turn,  have  been  cleaned  out  and  fed;  the  Bureau 
of  Scientific  Research,  which  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  department;  the  creation  of  a 
Port  of  Entry,  which  solves  problems  and  various 
annoying  situations  arising  between  Louisiana 
and  her  sister  states  in  the  taking  of  her  natural 
resources ;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  state 
museum  on  Royal  Street  in  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans of  the  natural  resources,  and  the  broaden- 
ing of  every  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 
undertaking  the  establishment  of  branch  mu- 
seums of  the  state's  natural  resources  at  strate- 
gical cities  of  the  state.  All  of  the  above  have 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  close  personal  su- 


pervision given  matters  of  finance  and  personnel 
by  the  Commissioner  himself,  who  despite  the  va- 
rious arduous  duties  placed  upon  him  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, as  well  as  by  his  own  personal  business 
interests,  still  finds  time  to  give  his  close  personal 
attention  to  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  economy 
which  has  resulted  in  placing  the  department  in 
its  present  enviable  condition  financially,  as 
shown  by  the  healthy  bank  balances  of  the  various 
divisions. 


The  Grim  Reaper  Again  Enters 

the  Ranks  of  the  Department's 

Division  of  Enforcement 


An  atmosphere  of  sadness  pervades  the  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  for 
genial  "Gus"  Albert  is  dead. 

Ever  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Maestri  to  the  office  of  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Albert  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
about  the  offices  of  the  department,  where  his 
unfailing  good  nature  and  cheerful  disposition 
had  endeared  him  to  his  associates. 

August  Albert  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  sixty-four  years  ago.  His  father  was 
Jesse  Albert  and  his  mother  Miss  Augustine 
Monain.  He  was  educated  at  Durel's  Institute, 
that  old  time  institution  of  learning  where  so 
many  sons  of  the  best  old  Creole  families  of  New 
Orleans  received  their  early  training  for  the 
battle  of  life. 

Upon  leaving  school,  he  went  into  the  cotton 
business,  being  associated  at  various  times  as  a 
cotton  classer  with  such  well  known  firms  as  Leh- 
man, Stern  &  Company,  Mason  Smith  &  Com- 
pany, and  Jovit  Cau.  He  left  the  latter  to  become 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
where  his  many  sterling  qualities  and  likeable 
personality  soon  endeared  him  to  his  employers 
and  associates  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Albert  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  former  Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Club,  now 
the  New  Orleans  Athletic  Club,  of  which  he  was 
still  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  all  branches  of  athletics  and 
was  particularly  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  swim- 
mer. His  aquatic  feats  were  frequently  an  object 
of  admiration  by  his  fellow  members. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Albert  resided 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ramell,  and  his 
brother,  Jesse.  He  is  also  survived  by  two  other 
sisters,  Mrs.  George  Lange,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Daigle. 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  E.  Daigle  and  four 
young  nephews,  who  reside  with  their  widowed 
mother,  Mrs.  Carmen  Albert,  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
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National  Curtailment  of  Produc- 
tion is  Believed  Solution  to 
Oil  Problem 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
As  a  geologist  I  may  be  excused  for  giving 
precedence  to  the  first-mentioned  article  of 
faith,  my  belief  that  the  adoption  of  unit  oper- 
ation is  a  back-to-nature  move ;  next  in  value  is 
the  premise  that  the  unit  plan  is  good  econom- 
ics; and  finally  comes  the  belief  that  common 
and  statutory  law  should  not  prevent  our  ob- 
servance of  natural  and  economic  law. 

The  natural  unit  of  property  ownership  in 
oil  and  gas  is  the  pool.  This  is  the  natural 
underground  reservoir  within  which  there  are 
no  vertical  partitions  to  divide  the  contents  as 
the  surface  holdings  above  are  definitely  sep- 
arated. Hence  it  follows  that  the  fluid  contents 
of  this  porous  container  migrate  horizontally  as 
soon  as  an  outlet  to  the  surface  is  provided  by 
the  first  well  that  reaches  the  oil  and  gas 
sands. 

Because  of  this  movement  which  disregards 
property  lines  the  community  of  interest  can  be 
recognized  and  an  equitable  division  accom- 
plished only  by  translating  ownership  in  the  oil 
and  gas  contents  of  this  underground  reservoir 
from  an  acreage  basis  to  a  percentage  basis. 
Unit  operation  establishes  a  procedure  that 
preserves  rather  than  destroys  pre-existing 
property  rights. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  in  planning 
unit  operation  is  of  nature's  making  the  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  limits  of  the  natural 
unit.  To  accomplish  most  in  oil  field  economies, 
the  unit  plan  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  discovery  of  the  pool.  Obviously, 
however,  this  is  the  time  when  the  least  is 
known  of  the  extent  of  the  pool.  At  the  start, 
the  aid  rendered  by  geologic  science  is  com- 
monly limited  to  facts  bearing  on  the  location 
of  the  axis  and  the  general  shape  of  the  struc- 
ture. Other  facts  much  desired  for  supplement- 
ing these  preliminary  findings  can  be  furnished 
only  by  the  drill. 

The  practical  result  of  this  too  common 
situation  is  that  for  a  considerable  period  after 
discovery  exact  knowledge  of  the  unit's  natural 
boundary,  however  desirable,  is  unattainable. 

Immediate  Decision  On  Acreage  Required 

The  dilemma  must  be  faced ;  some  imme- 
diate decision  must  be  made  as  to  the  acreage, 
both  as  to  amount  and  location,  to  be  included 


under  the  unit  plan,  and  this  must  be  followed 
by  some  final  decision  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
owners,  possibly  even  circumscribing  the  unit 
with  that  ideal  boundary  that  will  take  in 
every  potentially  productive  acre  but  not  a 
single  barren  acre.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  well- 
known  modesty  of  nature  that  places  this  first 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  the  unit  plan. 

For  purposes  of  organizing  the  unit  plan, 
however,  some  boundaries  must  be  drawn  and 
a  compromise  made  between  present  doubt  and 
future  certainty.  The  method  adopted  in  the 
Kettleman  Hills  negotiations  now  in  progress 
is  to  start  with  what  structural  facts  are  avail- 
able and  draw  a  conservative  line  inclosing  an 
irreducible  minimum  area,  outside  of  which  is 
a  less  certainly  yet  probably  productive  zone 
whose  outer  boundary  is  subject  to  correction 
as  facts  now  concealed  by  nature  become 
known.  Where  exactness  is  now  impossible, 
provision  is  thus  made  for  revision. 

If  unit  operation  conforms  to  natural  law, 
it  opens  the  way  for  good  engineering.  Here 
the  engineer  has  full  opportunity  to  direct  the 
forces  of  nature  into  the  service  of  man,  to  plan 
both  development  and  operation  so  to  effect 
larger  recoveries  of  oil  and  gas,  with  far  less 
capital  outlay  and  smaller  operating  expense. 
Under  conditions  of  unit  operation  the  petro- 
leum engineer  should  attain  his  highest  ideals 
— best  use  of  capital  and  labor,  full  utilization 
of  gas  energy,  and  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  when  and  as  they  are  needed — thus  ren- 
dering his  best  service  to  his  employers  and  the 
public. 

In  planning  for  unit  operation  at  the  Ket- 
tleman Hills,  it  is  now  realized  that  only  by 
freeing  the  engineers  from  the  constraint  of 
property  lines  can  the  operators  enjoy  ade- 
quate production  of  oil  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  anti-waste  requirements  of  the  State 
gas  law  and  of  the  Federal  leasing  law.  Espe- 
cially pointed  is  the  condition  imposed  on  the 
Government  lessee  "to  use  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  waste" — a  forward  looking 
mandate  to  stop  waste  before  it  begins!  And 
it  is  only  by  good  engineering  plans  that  such 
anti-waste  requirements  can  be  met  in  advance. 

My  second  article  of  faith  is  that  unit  op- 
eration is  fundamentally  sound  in  terms  of 
economics.  The  results  it  enables  the  engineer  to 
attain  are  economic  results,  in  which  the 
general  public  shares  the  interest  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Waste,  both  physical  and  economic,  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  which  explains  the 
emphasis  that  the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board 
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during  the  past  five  years  has  put  on  cooperative 
agreements.  And  as  a  method  of  equalizing 
opportunity  and  insuring  a  fair  division  of  ben- 
efits, the  unit  plan  of  cooperation  squarely 
meets  President  Hoover's  test  of  economics — 
it  will  "add  to  the  security  and  richness  of  life 
of  every  individual."  This  it  does  because  it 
takes  from  no  one  what  fairly  belongs  to  him 
but  shares  with  all  their  common  property. 

In  viewing  unit  operation  as  a  need  of  1930 
we  see  curtailment  filling  the  largest  place  in 
the  economic  background  of  the  oil  industry. 
No  one  is  justified  in  regarding  the  curtailment 
program  as  a  makeshift  substitute  for  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply;  curtailment  of  oil  pro- 
duction is  neither  a  temporary  measure,  nor  is 
it  in  violation  of  that  old  economic  law  which 
is  still  in  full  force.  Quite  the  opposite.  Cur- 
tailment is  a  law-enforcement  measure  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  under  the  industry's  pres- 
ent condition  of  over  development.  As  a  matter 
of  historic  fact,  there  have  been  relatively  few 
and  short  periods  since  1859  when  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  not  been  a  habitual  violator  of  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  Curtailment  of 
supply  to  a  parity  with  demand  is  simply  a 
commendable  return  to  law  observance. 

In  defense  of  the  oil  industry  it  is  only  fair 
to  mention  how  much  greater  are  its  incentives 
to  violation  of  this  economic  law  than  those 
presented  to  most  other  industries.  Added  to 
the  urge  of  private  initiative,  which  is  the  very 
breath  of  life  to  all  our  industries,  there  are 
special  inducements  to  excessive  activity  forced 
upon  the  oil  operator  by  natural  and  human 
law. 

The  fact  that  your  industry  faces  unusual 
conditions  and  deals  with  special  problems  can 
not  be  too  often  pointed  out.  As  Dr.  Pogue 
expressed  it  last  month,  "The  combination  of 
divided  ownership  and  an  archaic  law  sets  the 
tempo  of  oil  production  in  this  country." 

Violation  of  Economic  Law  in  Oil  Industry 

Compare  oil  producing  with  timber  cutting 
and  see  how  this  unprotected  ownership  of  a 
migratory  mineral  leads  to  disregard  of  the 
economic  law.  If  as  an  owner  of  timber  land 
I  learn  that  my  neighbor  is  going  to  make  a 
big  cut  this  winter,  I  will  hesitate  long  enough 
to  estimate  next  spring's  market  demand  for 
logs  from  that  region,  with  the  probable  result 
that  I  will  defer  my  own  operation  until  I  see 
a  better  chance  in  a  profitable  market. 

If,  however,  I  am  an  owner  of  oil  land  and 
hear  that  my  neighbor  is  to  start  a  drilling 
campaign,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  order 


to  weigh  questions  of  supply  and  demand ;  I 
rush  my  rigs  and  casing  to  the  field.  Of  course 
I  hope  there  may  be  a  demand  for  my  oil  and 
with  the  ingrained  optimism  of  the  oil  man  I 
pray  for  prices  not  too  low  to  include  a  profit, 
but  whether  or  not,  I  fall  in  step  with  the  jazz 
tempo  of  the  oil  men's  marching  song,  "Keep- 
ing Up  With  the  Offsets." 

As  a  lumberman  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
obey  the  law  of  demand  and  supply;  as  an  oil 
operator  I  am  forced  by  the  unfortunate  con- 
flict of  natural  law  and  man-made  statutes  to 
disregard  the  plain  decrees  of  economic  law. 

Present  Depiciences  in  Oil  Proration 
Program 

As  I  see  the  oil  business,  just  as  long  as 
potential  supply  is  largely  in  excess  of  actual 
demand  proration  is  the  obvious  method  neces- 
sarily set  up  by  the  agencies  that  stand  for 
economic  law  and  order. 

Proration  is  curtailment  in  action,  and  to 
me  it  is  most  significant  that  in  these  last  two 
years — 1929  and  1930 — the  marked  progress 
made  in  this  direction  has  been  so  largely  on 
the  initiative  and  with  the  support  of  the  oil 
producers  themselves.  The  common  obligation 
to  curtail  has  been  almost  unanimously  rec- 
ognized. 

The  machinery  now  in  motion  of  fact-find- 
ing committees,  regional  and  State  umpires, 
and  State  commissions  is  admittedly  crudely 
designed  and  hurriedly  constructed,  but  it 
works,  and  it  is  being  improved  without  much 
interruption  to  its  operation.  The  outstanding 
deficiency  in  this  proration  program  is  that  it 
is  not  yet  national  in  scope. 

Within  each  State  there  is  constant  adjust- 
ment that  is  intended  to  be  equitable,  but  as 
yet  no  interstate  commission  enforces  country- 
wide proration.  However,  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  national  fact-finding  by  the  in- 
formal and  volunteer  service  rendered  by  the 
committee  on  petroleum  economics,  which  has 
now  made  two  reports  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board,  the  second  of 
these  being  on  the  initiative  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

In  its  relation  to  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  this  committee  might  aptly  be  termed 
the  "National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement."  Its  report  of  last  March  fore- 
cast with  general  accuracy  the  national  demand 
and  suggested  the  equitable  proration  of  the 
needed  supply  among  the  oil-producing  States 
— a  most  helpful  contribution  to  the  observance 
of  economic  law. 
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Active  Promotion  of  Unit  Operation 
Urged 

In  these  remarks  upon  curtailment  and  pro- 
ration I  have  not  wandered  from  my  subject. 
Curtailment  of  supply  by  proration  is  the  eco- 
nomic environment  in  which  unit  operation 
finds  its  place  as  the  most  natural,  simplest, 
and  fairest  method  of  enforcing  proration  in 
the  individual  field.  Unit  operation  is  prora- 
tion reduced  to  fundamental  terms,  because  the 
unit  plan  is  the  charter  of  local  self-government 
for  the  natural  unit  of  the  oil  business. 

Two  agencies,  then,  should  unite  in  actively 
promoting  unit  operation — the  oil  industry  to 
protect  itself  against  the  economic  waste  inci- 
dent to  competitive  development,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, State  and  Federal,  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  physical  waste  inevitably 
resulting  from  competitive  haste.  These  two 
forces,  Government  and  industry,  are  not  in 
opposition  but  can  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  chief  force  opposing  unit  operation,  as 
recently  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pogue,  is  the  inertia 
of  tradition,  and  this  must  largely  be  overcome 
by  the  industry  itself,  which  has  been  most 
progressive  in  changing  technical  practices  but 
until  recently  ultraconservative  in  adopting  new 
ideas  in  economic  or  legal  practice. 

And  here  is  where  governmental  agencies 
have  cooperated  to  substitute  the  momentum 
of  new  thought  for  the  inertia  of  uneconomic 
prejudices  and  illogical  legal  dicta.  The  Fed- 
eral Oil  Conservation  Board  has  sought  to 
stimulate  enlightened  thinking  by  the  industry 
and  the  public,  while  State  Legislatures,  com- 
missions, and  courts  have  opened  up  broad 
vistas  in  a  new  interpretation  of  the  public 
interest  in  oil — new  definitions  of  public  and 
private  rights  and  new  declarations  of  public 
responsibilities. 

A  fundamental  element  in  the  traditional 
oil-field  practice  of  getting  while  the  getting 
is  good  has  been  the  legalized  disregard  of 
underground  property  rights.  Surface  property 
lines  lost  all  meaning  as  to  ownership  in  the 
oil  reservoir  below ;  they  simply  bounded  the 
areas  on  which  derricks  and  storage  tanks 
could  be  erected.  Surface  property  rights  have 
been  sacredly  guarded  by  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  whereas  the  underground  reservoir  has 
been  protected  only  by  nature,  not  by  man. 

However,  the  public  interest,  which  has 
suffered  so  long  from  what  the  Conservation 
Board  has  termed  the  delirium  of  competitive 
operation,  now  steps  forward  to  protect  itself 


and  incidentally  to  set  up  the  principle  of  the 
correlative  rights  and  obligations  of  surface 
owners.  The  latest  gospel — for  it  is  literally 
good  tidings — is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  declaring  the 
right  of  the  State  under  its  police  power  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  oil  from  a  common 
source,  with  due  regard  for  each  owner's 
equitable  share. 

This  furnishes  a  legal  basis  for  curtailing 
production  in  the  public  interest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prorating  output  by  proportional 
taking  so  as  to  prevent  infringement  of  common 
property  rights.  In  a  word,  the  Oklahoma  Cor- 
poration Commission  is  empowered  to  enforce 
by  law  the  same  principles  that  a  unit-oper- 
ation association  would  enforce  by  cooperative 
agreement. 

This  Oklahoma  decision  is  indeed  in  full 
accord  with  the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board's 
expression  of  opinion  four  years  ago  that  "The 
right  of  the  State  under  its  police  powers  to 
prevent  the  action  of  one  owner  from  working 
a  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  other  owners  of 
a  common  property,  and  to  prevent  waste  or 
destruction  of  the  common  property  by  one  of 
the  owners,  seems  reasonably  clear." 

And  it  is  equally  in  accord  with  the  Board's 
suggestion,  also  made  in  its  first  report:  "If 
the  several  oil-producing  States  should  protect 
property  rights  in  oil  produced  from  a  common 
underground  supply,  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  some  effect  in  the  direction  of  stabilizing 
production,  of  retarding  development  whenever 
economic  demand  does  not  warrant,  and  of 
making  the  business  of  oil  production  more 
economical.  Such  legislation,  although  not  di- 
rectly regulating  production,  would  in  part 
accomplish  this  by  freeing  owners  and  oper- 
ators from  the  present  pressure  of  a  competitive 
struggle." 

Social  Benefits  of  Unit  Operation 
Cited 

Finally,  unit  operation  is  not  only  in  har- 
mony with  good  economics  and  good  law ;  it 
is  also  highly  desirable  from  the  social  view- 
point. We  can  not  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
underlying  purpose  of  our  economic  struggle 
by  using  means  and  methods  quite  opposed  to 
the  end  in  view.  That  in  the  competitive  contest 
we  have  shot  far  beyond  the  economic  mark 
is  not  the  fault  of  a  bountiful  nature,  for  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

An  oil  company  executive  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day,  "We  have  conquered  nature," 
and  I  added,  in  line  with  his  own  thought,  "and 
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now  we  need  only  to  conquer  ourselves."  And 
we  were  both  talking  about  the  oil  business. 
There  stands  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  unit  operation — the  hurdles 
set  up  by  human  nature. 

Cooperative  action  in  the  oil  business  is  a 
new  and  radical  procedure ;  it  runs  counter  to 
the  old  practice  that  has  been  supported  by 
tradition  and  experience  and  sanctioned  by 
law.  However,  in  the  province  of  oil  geology 
and  petroleum  engineering,  the  oil  industry  has 
accepted  new  ideas  of  most  radical  type  and 
has  sponsored  new  technique  of  revolutionary 
character;  why,  then,  should  it  hesitate  to  en- 
dorse this  new  economic  solution  to  the  old 
problem  of  excess  production? 

Equality  of  Opportunity  Sought  in 
Oil  Industry 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has 
sought  to  install  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  mar- 
keting end  of  the  business.  Is  not  the  institute's 
advocacy  of  unit  operation  a  fitting  and  logical 
recognition  of  the  ethical  principle  in  the  pro- 
ducing end  ? 

May  I  conclude  by  putting  the  emphasis 
upon  this  broader  aspect  of  unit  operation;  it 
is  in  harmony  with  our  highest  ideals  and  espe- 
cially with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
At  Kings  Mountain  last  month  President 
Hoover  made  plain  the  distinctive  quality  of 
our  American  individualism,  that  "it  is  not  an 
individualism  which  permits  men  to  override 
the  equal  opportunity  of  others." 

Our  country  is  above  all  the  land  of  op- 
portunity— opportunity  that  largely  comes 
through  natural  wealth.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see 
t.iat  this  opportunity  is  not  abused  through 
some  of  us  profiting  at  the  expense  of  others 
who  have  equal  rights.  The  American  way  re- 
quires that  it  be  equality  of  opportunity — not 
inequality. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  not  alone  a  broad 
economic  principle  and  social  ideal ;  it  is  also 
a  very  practical  issue  that  comes  right  home  to 
us  in  the  gentle  art  of  being  good  neighbors. 
Secretary  Wilbur  in  securing  the  amendments 
of  July  3,  1930,  to  the  oil  leasing  law  used 
those  very  terms  and  asked  Congress  for  this 
authority  to  enable  the  Government  lessee  to 
be  a  good  neighbor. 

This,  then,  is  the  connecting  link  between 
equality  of  opportunity  and  unit  operation — 
the  high  purpose  of  cooperative  effort  in  the 
common  interest.  Cooperative  effort  that  prom- 
ises to  reduce  risks  and  increase  profits  for  the 


producer  with  ultimate  benefit  to  the  consumer 
is  good  democracy.  It  is  not  leveling  down; 
rather  it  is  leveling  up. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
AND  ITS  WORK 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

6.  Get  Victrola  records  giving  bird  calls  to  take  on  trips. 
All  schools  have  Victrolas. 

7.  Encourage    letters    to    Department    from    all    connected 
with  schools. 

Since  the  days  of  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land, under  whose  leadership  this  nation  settled 
upon  a  policy  to  conserve  the  natural  resources, 
Louisiana  has  made  her  contribution  to  the 
cause. 

Today,  she  is  bending  every  effort  to  bring 
her  people  to  realize,  in  the  words  of  that  great 
Conservationist,  President  Roosevelt,  that — 
"the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  proper  use  constitute  the  fundamental 
problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  national  life." 


Timber  Protection  Near 
Slidell  Begun 


Plans  for  protecting  the  125,000  acres  of 
growing  timber  in  the  Slidell  area  from  forest 
fires  are  well  under  way,  according  to  Emile 
Singletary,  forest  ranger  for  St.  Tammany  par- 
ish. Telephone  lines  have  been  strung  and 
guards  located  at  strategic  points  to  watch  for 
the  first  signal,  the  curling  smoke  that  warns 
of  danger,  Mr.  Singletary  said.  One  task  re- 
mains to  make  the  protective  unit  safe,  that  of 
plowing  fire  lines  and  burning  strips  of  land 
along  the  highway,  it  was  declared. 

Formerly,  the  plowing  of  fire  lines  was  done 
with  local  labor,  but  this  year  the  Conservation 
Department  has  purchased  equipment  which 
will  travel  from  one  protective  unit  to  another 
and  do  this  work  according  to  the  best  ideas  of 
fire  protection,  it  was  asserted.  The  local  area 
will  be  plowed  soon,  Mr.  Singletary  said. 

The  Slidell  protective  unit  consists  of  about 
125,000  acres  of  cut-over  lands,  most  of  which 
has  an  excellent  start  of  young  timber  now 
growing.  This  represents  a  slight  acreage  in- 
crease over  former  years.  The  average  loss 
from  fires  has  been  about  7  percent  in  former 
years. 
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LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  FEDERAL  WILD  LIFE  REFUGES 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
thereto,  including  options  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  moneys  to  be  appropriated 
hereunder  by  Congress  from  time  to  time:  Provided,  That 
no  lands  acquired,  held,  or  used  by  the  United  States  for 
military  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Section  715e.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  do 
all  things  and  make  all  expenditures  necessary  to  secure 
the  safe  title  in  the  United  States  to  the  areas  which  may 
be  acquired  under  this  Act,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
for  any  such  areas  until  the  title  thereto  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Attorney  General,  but  the  acquisition  of  such 
areas  by  the  United  States  shall  in  no  case  be  defeated 
because  of  rights  of  way,  easements,  and  reservations 
which  from  their  nature  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  areas  so  encumbered  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  but 
such  rights  of  way,  easements,  and  reservations  retained 
by  the  grantor  or  lessor,  from  whom  the  United  States 
receives  title,  shall  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  occupation,  use,  operation,  protection,  and 
administration  of  such  areas  as  inviolate  sanctuaries  for 
migratory  birds;  and  It  shall  be  expressed  in  the  deed  or 
lease  that  the  use,  occupation,  and  operation  of  such  rights 
of  way,  easements,  and  reservations  shall  be  subordinate 
to  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  7151  That  no  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
this  Act  unless  the  State  in  which  the  area  lies  shall  have 
consented  by  law  to  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  lands  in  that  State. 

Section  715g.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  over  persons  upon  areas  acquired  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  or  changed  by  reason  of  their 
acquisition  and  administration  by  the  United  States  as 
migratory  bird  reservations,  except  so  far  as  the  punish- 
ment of  offenses  against  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Section  715h.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  game  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States  applying  to  migratory  game  birds  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  permit  what  is  forbidden  by  Federal  law. 

Section  715i.  That  no  person  shall  knowingly  disturb, 
injure,  or  destroy  any  notice,  signboard,  fence,  building, 
ditch,  dam,  dike,  embankment,  flume,  spillway,  or  other 
improvement  or  property  of  the  United  States  on  any  area 
acquired  under  this  Act,  or  cut,  burn,  or  destroy  any  tim- 
ber, grass,  or  other  natural  growth,  on  said  area  or  on  any 
area  of  the  United  States  which  heretofore  has  been  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  set  apart  or  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  game  refuge  or  as  a 
preserve  or  reservation  and  breeding  ground  for  native 
birds,  under  any  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order,  or 
occupy  or  use  any  part  thereof,  or  enter  thereon  for  any 
purpose,  except  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  nor  shall  any  person  take  any  bird. 
or  nest  or  egg  thereof  on  any  area  acquired  under  this  Act, 
except  for  scientific  or  propagating  purposes  under  permit 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  but  nothing  in  this  Act 
or  in  any  regulation  thereunder  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  entering  upon  any  area  acquired  under 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  such  area  is  located:  Provided. 


That  such  person  complies  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  covering  such  area. 

Section  715j.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  migra- 
tory birds  are  those  denned  as  such  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds  concluded  August  16,  1916. 

[Migratory  birds,  included  in  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  concluded  August  16,  1916, 
as  incorporated  in  the  regulations  under  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  act  of  July  3,  1918  (U.  S.  Code,  title  16,  Conserva- 
tion, sections  703-711),  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Migratory  game  birds: 

(a)  Anatidae,  or  waterfowl,  including  brant,  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 

(b)  Gruidae,  or  cranes,  including  little  brown,  sand- 
hill, and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallidae,  or  rails,  including  coots,  gallinules,  and 
sora  and  other  rails. 

(d)  Limicolae,  or  shore  birds,  including  avocets, 
curlews,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots,  oyster 
catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipe, 
stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones,  wallet,  woodcock, 
and  yellowlegs. 

(e)  Columbidae,  or  pigeons,  including  doves  and 
wild  pigeons. 

2.  Migratory  insectivorus  birds:  Cuckoos,  nickers  and 
other  woodpeckers ;  nighthawks  or  bull-bats  and 
whip-poor-wills;  swifts;  humming  birds;  flycatchers; 
bobolinks,  meadow  larks,  and  orioles;  grosbecks; 
tanagers;  martins  and  other  swallows;  waxwings; 
shrikes;  vireos;  warblers;  pipits;  catbirds  and 
brown  thrashers;  wrens;  brown  creepers;  nut- 
hatches chickadees  and  titmice;  kinglets  and  gnat- 
catchers;  robins  and  other  thrushes;  and  all  other 
perching  birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on  in- 
sects. 

3.  Other  migratory  nongame  birds:  Auks,  auklets,  bit- 
terns, fulmars,  gannets,  grebes,  guillemots,  gulls, 
herons,  jaegers,  loons,  murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shear- 
waters, and  terns.] 

Section  715k.  *  *  *  That  reservation  protectors  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  selected 
when  practicable,  from  qualified  citizens  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed. 

Section  7151.  That  for  the  efficient  execution  of  this 
Act,  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  United  States  commissioners, 
and  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enforce  this  Act,  shall  have,  with  respect  thereto,  like  pow- 
ers and  duties  as  are  conferred  by  section  5  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  (title  16,  section  706  of  the  United 
States  Code)  upon  said  judges,  commissioners,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appointed  to 
enforce  the  Act  last  aforesaid.  Any  bird,  or  part,  nest  or 
egg  thereof,  taken  or  possessed  contrary  to  this  Act,  when 
seized  shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  by  section  5  of  said 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

[Powers  and  duties  of  enforcement  officers  are  defined 
by  section  5  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  as  follows: 

Section  5.  That  any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  power,  without 
warrant,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  a  violation  of 
this  Act  in  his  presence  or  view  and  to  take  such  person, 
immediately  for  examination  or  trial  before  an  officer  or 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  shall  have  power  to  exe- 
cute any  warrant  or  other  process  issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  shall  have  authority,  with 
a  search  warrant,  to  search  any  place.  The  several  judges 
of  the  courts  established  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  United  States  commissioners  may,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  in  all  such  cases. 
All  birds,  or  parts,  nests,  or  eggs  thereof,  captured,  killed, 
taken,  shipped,  transported,  carried,  or  possessed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulations  made 
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pursuant  thereto,  shall,  when  found,  be  seized  by  any  such 
employee,  or  by  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal,  and  upon 
conviction  of  the  offender  or  upon  judgment  of  a  court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  same  were  captured,  killed, 
taken,  shipped,  transported,  carried,  or  possessed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulations  made 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
and  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion.] 

Section  715m.  That  any  person,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporatiea  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $500,  or  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Section  715n.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
word  "take"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  pursue,  hunt, 
shoot,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt  to  pursue,  hunt, 
shoot,  capture,  collect,  or  kill,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires.  (Act  approved  February  IS,  1929,  45  Stat. 
1222.) 


REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   HUNTING   ON 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Regulation  T-7,  effective  October  1,  1919,  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Forest  Service  relative  to  national  forests, 
provides  as  follows: 

The  following  acts  are  prohibited  on  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  national  forests: 

The  going  or  being  upon  any  such  land,  or  in  or  on  the 
waters  thereof,  with  intent  to  hunt,  catch,  wilfully  disturb, 
or  kill  any  kind  of  game  animal,  game  or  nongame  bird, 
or  fish,  or  to  take  the  eggs  of  any  such  bird,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  land  or  waters  are 
situated. 

Regulation  G-30  authorizes  all  forest  officers  to  enforce 
the  above  regulation  and  also  to  cooperate  with  State  or 
Territorial  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  local  laws  for  the 
protection  of  birds,  fish,  and  game. 

ACT  REGULATING  FIRES  ON   PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

(U.  S.  Code,  Title  18,  Criminal  Code  and  Criminal 

Procedure) 

Section  106.  Whoever  shall  wilfully  set  on  fire,  or 
cause  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  timber,  underbrush,  or  grass 
upon  the  public  domain,  or  shall  leave  or  suffer  fire  to  burn 
unattended  near  any  timber  or  other  inflammable  material, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  (Act  of  March  4,  1909,  sec.  52 — • 
35  Stat.  1098.) 

Section  107.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any 
forest,  timber,  or  other  inflammable  material  upon  public 
domain  shall,  before  leaving  said  fire,  totally  extinguish 
the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.    (Act  of  March  4,  1909,  sec.  53—35  Stat.  1098.) 


GREAT  RAMIE  INDUSTRY  FORECAST 
FOR  LOUISIANA 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
a  market  for  it  in  the  absence  of  adequate  me- 
chanical processes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  said  that 
ten  years  were  required  to  destroy  the  ramie 
roots  on  this  land.  Ramie  has  also  been  grown 
in  Audubon  park  for  the  past  thirty  years  with- 
out   any   special    attention.     These    two    cases 


show  conclusively  that  the  plant  is  completely 
at  home  in  Louisiana. 

Fiber  in  Large  Demand 

In  China,  where  ramie  is  most  extensively 
cultivated,  the  plant  is  called  tchou-ma,  tsu-ma 
or  cho-ma.  Nearly  every  province  in  China 
grows  it  but  only  in  small  garden  plots  and 
never  as  a  field  crop.  Chinese  customs  dis- 
courage the  raising  of  ramie  by  a  farmer  unless 
his  ancestors  had  done  so.  They  propagate  it, 
cultivate  it,  harvest  and  prepare  it  by  hand 
which  explains  the  curtailed  production.  The 
plant  thrives  best  in  fertile  sandy-loam  alluvial 
soil  with  good  drainage,  and  like  the  tung  oil 
tree  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Louisiana's  cut-over  lands,  now 
almost  valueless. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  world  can  use  all 
the  ramie  that  can  be  produced,  if  the  price  is 
right,  and  the  reason  that  the  price  is  not  right 
is  the  absence  of  an  efficient  process  for  eco- 
nomically and  dependably  decorticating  the 
fibers  from  the  rest  of  the  plant;  in  1869,  the 
government  of  British  India  offered  a  large  re- 
ward for  a  machine  that  would  do  the  work 
satisfactorily,  but  the  various  machines  tested 
failed  to  come  up  to  requirements  and  the 
offer  was  withdrawn. 

Machinery  Perfected 

Several  other  governments  have  offered 
large  rewards  and  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  attempting  to  perfect  some  method 
of  recovering  the  fiber  without  the  use  of  the 
antiquated  hand-scraping  operations  now  in 
use. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  local  interests  in 
conjunction  with  Eastern  capitalists  are  said  to 
have  the  patent  rights  on  a  machine  that  will 
successfully  and  economically  recover  the  fiber. 
These  same  interests  also  have  a  ramie  plan- 
tation under  cultivation  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  New  Orleans.  The  deduction,  then,  is 
that  when  the  ramie  industry  springs  up  in  this 
country,  Louisiana  is  going  to  be  at  least  part 
of  its  birthplace. 

The  National  Advertising  Committee,  the 
Industrial  Bureau  and  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  great  potentialities  of 
ramie  and  are  working  for  the  development  of 
this  promising  industry.  These  three  agencies 
are  prepared  to  give  considerable  helpful  in- 
formation and  advice  concerning  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  ramie. 
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RETAIL   FURRIERY   IN   AMERICA 


(Continued  from  page  0) 
a  proper  and  reliable  manner.  Thus  more  and 
more  former  employees  of  furriers  settled  down 
in  businesses  of  their  own,  until  today  every  city 
from  10,000  population  upward  on  the  average 
boasts  of  at  least  one  practical  retail  furrier.  The 
distribution,  as  I  have  found  it  in  my  travels,  is 
such  that,  on  the  average,  there  is  in  America 
one  furrier  for  every  20,000  population.  A  com- 
parison with  other  lines  shows  one  merchant  tail- 
or to  every  10,000  and  one  ladies'  tailor  to  every 
40,000  of  the  population,  speaking  always,  of 
course,  of  the  more  densely  inhabited  sections, 
especially  the  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

This  ought  to  furnish  rather  novel  and  inter- 
esting thought  to  those  of  our  European  friends 
who  labour  under  the  impression  that  the  enor- 
mously developed  ready-made  industry  of 
America  has  practically  done  away  with  made- 
to-measure  service  for  men  and  women.  The 
figures  just  given  disprove  this  assumption;  they 
are  authentically  based  upon  circulation  statistics 
of  the  largest  American  fashion  publishing  house. 

The  number  of  regular  retail  fur  establish- 
ments in  America,  including  the  special  order  fur 
departments  of  department  stores,  amounts  in  the 
United  States  to  about  4,000,  of  which  over  1,300 
are  located  in  Greater  New  York,  about  500  in 
Chicago,  and  about  200  in  Philadelphia.  In  Can- 
ada there  are  about  500  such  establishments,  of 
which  the  largest  number,  about  200,  are  found 
in  Montreal,  and  about  half  as  many  in  Toronto. 

Not  considered  in  these  figures  are  the  innum- 
erable fur  stores  which  sell  ready-made  furs  and 
fur  garments  without  being  practical  furriers  or 
having  a  fur  shop  of  their  own.  In  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  these  small 
stores — many  of  them  are  mere 
"mushroom"  growths  that  spring 
up  overnight  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appear, and  often  known  as 
"Schlag"  stores  —  represent  an 
unpleasant  and  often  quite  unfair 
competition  for  the  reliable,  de- 
cent fur  retailer.  Such  stores  use 
methods  in  their  attempt  to  at- 
tract the  public  that  are  simply 
unthinkable  in  the  better  organ- 
ized and  regulated  European 
countries.  Germany,  for  instance, 
has  a  law  against  unfair  compe- 
tition. In  America,  all  we  have  is 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which    has   little    power   and    is 


practically  restricted  to  establishing  codes  of 
trade  ethics  at  the  demand  of  a  representative 
national  group  of  the  members  of  any  industry. 

Although  the  Greater  New  York  Retail  Fur- 
riers' Association,  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
put  up  an  energetic  front  against  such  unfair 
practices,  there  still  exist  in  some  sections  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  such  stores  that  lure  the  pub- 
lic by  mountebank  methods.  They  display  false 
and  misleading  placards  attached  to  garments 
that  pretend  to  be  price  signs,  but  are  tonly 
imaginary  figures  from  which  to  figure  "down 
or  "off" ;  they  employ  "pullers-in" — young  fellows 
smooth  of  tongue — to  lure  the  ignorant  into  the 
store,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  "duped." 

Fortunately,  the  untoward  conditions  of  the 
last  two  seasons  have  been  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  such  stores,  but  there  are 
still  plenty  of  them  left,  and  new  ones  are  opened 
constantly. 

Aside  from  such  excrescences,  with  which  the 
better  situated  and  better  informed  public  will, 
of  course,  seldom  deal,  American  retail  furriery 
has  reached  a  state  of  unprecedented  growth  and 
development.  I  can  safely  say  that  a  walk  through 
the  streets  of  any  city  in  America  on  a  brisk 
winter  day  will  show  more  fur  coats  per  mile 
than  can  be  seen  at  one  time  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  excepting,  I  must  add,  in  Canada, 
where  exactly  the  same  taste,  culture,  and  devel- 
opment exist. 

This  magnificent  development  of  the  retail 
fur  business  and  of  the  stylishness  of  fur  origi- 
nates, first  of  all,  in  the  high  living  standards  and 
demands  in  America.  These  standards  and  re- 
quirements are  so  high,  as  is  well  known,  because 
the  American  worker,  and  in  fact  practically 
every  one,  earns  more  and,  in  consequence,  spends 
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more  ...  In  New  York,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country,  nearly  every  office  and  shop  girl,  nearly 
all  women,  own  at  least  one  fur  coat.  Very  often, 
of  course,  these  are  cheap,  ready-made  fur  coats, 
but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  public  has  begun  to 
discover  that  a  fur  in  the  cheapest  grades  is  not 
worth  having ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  fur 
coats  in  the  better  grades  of  furs  are  worn  by 
persons  of  comparatively  small  means. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  real  practical  furriers, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cheapest  kinds 
of  furs ;  their  main  business  consists  in  fur  coats 
of  the  better  kinds,  from  muskrat  and  "Hudson 
seal"  upward.  Enormous  numbers  of  mink,  broad- 
tail, caracul,  leopard,  beaver,  and  other  fine  fur 
coats  are  commonplace  in  ihe  streets  of  American 
cities.  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  said 
that  about  10  million  fur  coats  are  absorbed  by 
the  American  people  every  year.  Taking  an  aver- 
age life  of  three  years  per  coat,  which  I  think  is 
very  conservative,  we  arrive  at  30  million  gar- 
ments ;  but  there  are  people  who  claim  that  there 
are  50  million  fur  coats  in  actual  use  in  the  United 
States,  a  fact  I  cannot  dispute,  since  I  have  no 
proof  to  the  contrary.  That  would  mean  one  fur 
coat  for  every  second  person,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  at  least  one  fur  coat  for  every  fourth 
person — not  so  bad  for  the  American  fur  business. 

If,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  consumption  of 
furs,  the  fur  business  of  America  still  does  not 
stand  upon  the  healthiest  foundation,  it  is  hardly 
the  fault  of  the  fur  consumption — and  surely  not 
of  the  style — but  rather  that  of  the  general  un- 
healthy business  conditions.  If  the  retail  furriers 
are  still  not  as  solid  as  they  might  be,  in  spite  of 
this  vast  volume  of  business,  much  of  the  reason 
for  such  a  condition  may  be  found  in  the  great 
amount  of  unfair  competition  from  within  and 
without  the  retail  fur  business,  which  makes  life 
less  bearable  and  cuts  into  profits ;  another  reason 
is  that  costs  are  still  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  business,  that  even  that  great  volume 
is  not  large  enough  to  leave  a  fair  profit  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  retail  furriers  of  America  have  begun  in 
the  last  few  years  to  regard  their  branch  of  the 
fur  business  in  a  collective  sense,  and  to  organize 
into  trade  groups  in  order  to  secure  outwardly,  in 
city,  State,  and  nation  (and  inwardly,  within  the 
industry)  a  voice;  to  become  recognized  as  a  large 
branch  of  the  industry,  in  order  to  strive  for 
strength  through  co-operation. 

The  following  United  States  cities  have  exclu- 
sive Retail  Furrier  Associations,  or  associations 
in  which  the  retail  furriers'  interests  are  para- 


mount: Greater  New  York,  without  about  450 
members,  is  the  largest;  then  there  are  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  St. 
Paul.  There  are  Furrier  Associations  in  Chicago, 
Bosttn,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; but  these  are  not  pure  retail  furrier  organi- 
zations, being  composed  of  members  of  other 
branches  of  the  industry  as  well,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  sponsor  especially  retail  furrier  in- 
terests. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Fur  Industry, 
founded  eight  years  ago,  which  is  the  top  organi- 
zation of  the  entire  fur  industry  of  America,  also 
has  several  hundred  retail  furriers  and  retail  fur 
establishments  as  members,  among  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  1,500  firms. 

Grasping  the  state  of  disorganization  of  the 
retail  furriers  in  America,  I  have  tried,  for  abbout 
2Y2  years,  to  effect  a  larger  organization,  so  that 
constructive  work  may  be  done  to  clean  up  con- 
ditions and  improve  the  status  of  this  branch  of 
the  American  fur  industry,  and  to  solve  some  of 
its  specific  problems.  I  succeeded,  about  12  months 
ago,  in  inducing  the  furriers  of  a  number  of  local 
associations  to  hold  a  Retail  Furrier  convention 
in  New  York,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  retail  furrier  organization  known  as  the 
Retail  Manufacturing  Furriers  of  America,  which 
I  represent  here  as  its  executive  secretary.  This 
organization  is  headed  by  Sidney  A.  Haas  (of 
Leopold  Haas,  Inc.).  Its  vice-presidents  are: 
Fred  Hogan,  of  Detroit;  Ernest  Luchs,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  M.  F.  Krausse,  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  C.  W. 
De  Guerre,  of  Toronto;  and  its  treasurer  is 
Charles  Luederitz,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  organization  is  composed  at  present  of  the 
Retail  Furrier  Associations  of  Greater  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  and  Milwaukee. 
The  Furriers'  Guild  of  Canada  is  allied  with  us. 
Our  total  membership  at  present  is  approximately 
800  retail  fur  establishments.   Not  a  bad  start ! 

Membership  work  and  other  preliminary  ac- 
tivities are  progressing,  and  as  soon  as  the  new 
organization  shall  have  become  large  and  strong 
enough,  it  is  going  to  come  before  the  public  eye 
with  an  altogether  new  type  of  publicity,  in  order 
to  bring  increased  public  patronage  to  the  real 
furriers ;  to  educate  that  public  that  furs  and  fur 
work  are  a  matter  of  confidence,  and  that  our 
Association  exists  for  the  protection  of  the  public ; 
and  that  wherever  our  emblem  is  shown  in  the 
window  there  the  listener  may  deal  with  perfect 
assurance  and  safety. 

I  said  listener,  from  which  you  will  gather 
that  we  are  are  already  fully  decided  to  make  the 
radio  our  medium. 
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This  entire  movement  is  still  very  young 
and  in  a  state  of  development.  But  I  speak  of 
it  here  at  such  length  simply  because,  as  its 
spiritual  father,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
from  out  of  it  there  will  develop  the  largest 
organization  in  the  fur  business,  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  become  a  great  power  for  good, 
for  high  ethics  and  constructive  improvements 
in  the  American  retail  fur  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  absence  of  a 
real,  all-embracing  organization  comprising  all 
reliable  retail  furriers  of  America,  the  top  or- 
ganization, the  National  Association  of  the  Fur 
Industry,  has  been  doing  lately  some  remark- 
ably interesting  and  useful  work  for  retail 
furdom,  especially  in  California,  where  last 
April,  in  conjunction  with  the  Convention  held 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  together  with  the  Southern 
California  Retail  Fur  Merchants'  Association, 
there  was  held  a  very  successful  Fashion  Show. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  fashion  shows  in 
other  cities,  and  some  very  successful,  especi- 
ally from  a  publicity  point  of  view,  such  as  the 
one  held  last  September  by  the  Detroit  Retail 
Furriers'  Association.  But  the  interesting  part 
of  the  California  show  is  that  the  entire  fur 
coat  pageant  was  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
coloured  talking  pictures,  and  is  to  be  shown 
throughout  the  United  States  in  first-class  pic- 
ture houses ;  a  most  effective  contribution  to 
the  greater  popularization  of  the  fur  coat. 

Another  very  important  retail  fur  organiza- 
tion that  must  be  mentioned  here  is  the  Fur 
Retailers  of  America,  to  which  belong  some  of 
the  very  finest  and  largest  fur  establishments, 
especially  those  of  a  department  store  type. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Theophile  Schneider 
(president  of  Balch  Price,  Brooklyn),  this  or- 
ganization, which  is  a  subsidiary  to  the  all- 
powerful  Garment  Retailers  of  America,  the 
national  department  store  organization,  stands 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  retail  fur  business. 
There  fortunately  exists  an  excellent  harmony 
and  sympathetic  understanding  between  this 
group  and  that  of  the  fur  retailers.  In  the  work 
that  lies  ahead  for  the  next  few  years,  a  very 
close  degree  of  co-operation  between  these  two 
groups  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
retail  fur  fields  may  be  counted  upon  with  ab- 
solute certainty. 

And  now  to  return  once  more  to  the  national 
retail  furrier  organization  whose  formation  I 
inspired  ;  this  probably  is  the  ideal  time  and 
place  to  express  a  word  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  Reichsbund  der  Deutschen  Kuer- 
schner,  and  especially  to  its  energetic  actuary, 
Dr.  Johannes  Stove,  for  the  quite  considerable 


inspiration  and  assistance  rendered.  For  the 
organization  as  well  as  the  by-laws  of  the 
Reichsbund  served  me  in  a  large  measure  as  a 
perfect  model.  This  was  natural,  since  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  the  retail  furriers  are  as  thor- 
oughly organized  as  in  Germany;  which  is 
small  wonder  when  we  consider  the  antiquity 
of  their  organizations — the  Berlin  Furriers' 
Guild  has  just  celebrated  here  its  650th  anni- 
versary ! 

Our  organizations  on  the  other  side  are  all 
very  young ;  few  are  more  than  ten  years  old ! 
New  York  is  only  organized  about  two  years 
and  has  only  one-third  of  the  New  York  furriers 
as  members  so  far.  So  you  can  see  how  much 
work  we  have  to  do  in  America  before  we  are 
as  far  as  the  German  furriers  now  are.  In  spite 
of  this  youth,  however,  these  young  organiza- 
tions have  already  achieved  some  very  remark- 
able things. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  furriers  on  our 
side  of  the  water  have  had  difficulties  enough? 
But  through  a  greater  unity  and  by  progress 
through  co-operative  effort,  they  will  obtain  the 
consideration,  the  respect,  and  the  position  their 
ancient  craft  deserves.  Again  I  speak  especi- 
ally of  the  retail  furriers  of  the  United  States. 
Numerically  these  are,  of  course,  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  fur  industry.  Yet,  until  re- 
cently, they  were  the  last  to  be  considered,  or 
shall  I  say  the  least,  by  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
Until  they  commenced  to  get  together!  This 
process  of  organization  is  going  to  continue.  It 
represents  no  threat;  on  the  contrary,  the  en- 
tire industry  will  improve  in  the  measure  as  the 
retail  furriers  of  America  improve.  Their 
health  is  the  key  to  the  health  of  the  entire 
structure. 


u. 


S.  Orders  Illegal  Duck 
Shipments  Stop 


With  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  practice  of 
hunters  taking  friends  along  with  them  so  as 
to  dodge  the  law  by  making  it  appear  as  if  all 
shared  in  the  kill,  W.  C.  Henderson,  acting 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
issued  an  order  which  has  been  sent  to  all  con- 
servation bodies  throughout  the  country.  The 
local  conservation  department  received  such  an 
order. 

It  is  ordered  that  in  the  future  every  hunter 
killing  ducks  must  take  his  own  bag  only.  The 
alowance  under  the  law  is  fifteen  duck  per 
day. 
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List  of  Tree  Seedlings  Available 

from  the 
Louisiana  State  Forest  Nursery 


Wood  worth,  Louisiana,  November  1,   1930. 

Species  Quantity 

Longleaf   Pine,    (Pinus    palustris) 750,000 

Slash    Pine,    {Pinus    caribaea) 1,000,000 

Loblolly    Pine,     (Pinus    taeda) 1,000,000 

Shortleaf   Pine,    (Pinus    echinata) 250,000 

Cypress,     ( Taxodium    distichum) 50,000 

Laurel    Oak,     (Quercus    laurifolia) 10,000 

Live   Oak,    (Quercus   virginiana) 1,000 

Red  River    Oak,    (Quercus   nuttallii) 50,000 

Water   Oak,    (Quercus   nigra) 50,000 

Black  "Walnut,    (Juglans  nigra) 1,000 

"White   Elm,    ( Ulmus   aimericana) 1,000 

"Winged   Elm,    ( Ulmus   alata) 1,000 

Hackberry,     (Celtis    laevigata) 500 

Mulberry,     (Morus    rubra) 500 

Sweet    Gum,     (Liquidambar   styraciflua) 1,000 

Sycamore,     (Platanus    occidentalis) 1,000 

Black   Locust,     (Robinia    pseudoacacia) 250,000 

Red   Maple,    (Acer  rubrum) 500 

Box   Elder,    (Acer  negunda) 500 

Tupelo    Gum,     (Nyssa    aquatica) 1,000 

"White  Ash,    (Fraxinus  americana) 50,000 

Catalpa,    (Catalpa   speciosa) 10,000 

Tulip  Poplar,    (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 200 

Chinese    Elm     500 

Asiatic   Chestnut    5,000 

Chinese    Tung     25,000 

All   pine   seedlings  @   $1.50  per  M.,  P.O.B.  Woodworth,  La. 

All  hardwood  seedlings  @     2.50  per  M.,  F.O.B.  "Woodworth,  La. 
Chinese  Tung  seedlings  @   25.00  per  M.,  P.O.B.  Woodworth,  La. 

All  seedlings  are  sold  for  purposes  of 
rehabilitating  cut-over  lands,  and  under  no 
conditions  are  seedlings  sold  for  ornamental  or 
resale  purposes. 

Louisiana  schools,  4-H  Clubs,  etc.,  will  be 
furnished  seedlings  free  of  charge,  except  for 
transportation  charges  on  large  orders. 

A  limited  amount  of  seedlings  will  be  sold 
to  neighboring  States,  but  requests  must  come 
through  the  State  Forester's  office. 

It  is  requested  that  orders  for  1930-31 
plantings  be  placed  promptly. 

Address :  Division  of  Forestry,  Department 
of  Conservation,  126  New  Court  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SEA-BIRD  LIFE  BY 
OIL-POLLUTED   WATERS 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

the  result  that  the  coastal  waters  for  miles  be- 
came strewn  with  thousands  of  oil-soaked  birds. 
Seventeen  species  were  listed  by  one  observer, 
including  some  of  the  most  desirable  game 
birds,  such  as  the  Canada  goose. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  oil  pollution  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  as  re- 
ports from  the  Old  World  show  that  the  trouble 
is  acute  in  many  countries.    As  a  result,  a  con- 


ference on  oil  pollution  of  navigable  waters  was 
held  in  Washington  in  June,  1926,  at  which  13 
powers  were  represented.  At  that  time  the 
draft  of  an  international  convention  was 
adopted  intended  to  prohibit  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  oily  mixtures  in  coastal  waters.  Several 
of  the  powers  have  indicated  their  agreement 
in  principle  to  the  terms,  but  others  have  signi- 
fied their  unwillingness  to  accept  them  without 
material  changes.  Thus,  no  international  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  seems  possible  at  this  time. 

The  discharge  of  oils  or  oily  mixtures  into 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  is, 
however,  prohibited  by  Federal  law,  and  the 
district  engineers  of  the  War  Department  are 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  for  violations  of 
the  law,  and  it  seems  that  additional  legislation 
is  necessary  to  require  that  every  oil-burning 
or  oil-carrying  vessel  install  separators  for  the 
removal  of  oil  from  ballast  or  bilge  water. 

Ranking  with  our  world-famous  parks  as 
important  adjuncts  to  human  welfare  are  our 
coasts  and  lake  shores,  river  banks,  and  smaller 
streams.  In  fact,  to  base  the  comparison  solely 
upon  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  is 
benefited  by  them,  the  water  resorts  are  of 
even  greater  value. 

In  addition  to  the  cruel  and  inhumane  de- 
struction of  bird  life,  oil  pollution  fouls  the 
beaches,  lessens  the  value  of  shore  property, 
and  increases  the  fire  hazard.  Accordingly,  the 
discharge  of  waste  oil  upon  any  water  surface 
is  an  offense  against  the  Nation,  and  public  sen- 
timent must  awaken  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  problem.  All  the  agencies  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  handling,  or  use  of 
oil  are  actual  or  potential  sources  of  pollution 
and  must  be  made  to  realize  their  full  respon- 
sibility. 


Half   of   Total   Forest   Area 
Damaged  by  Dry  Spell 


W.  R.  Mattoon,  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  the 
trees  on  one-half  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the 
United  States  made  subnormal  growth  this 
year  because  of  drought  conditions.  Also  mil- 
lions of  small  tree  saplings  have  died  from  the 
parching  drought. 

This  year's  growth  ring  of  new  wood  failing 
to  reach  full  size,  the  value  of  the  timber  in- 
crement of  the  United  States  for  the  year  falls 
short  by  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
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AGENT 

Name  of  Accused 

OFFENSE 

Parish 

Amount 
Money 
Coll'ct'd 

August    Albert    

John    Andraga    

1 

$    126.74 

Lawrence  Fortner 

No   arresis    

Andrew   Boyer   

15.00 

Walter  Guidry    

Edgar  Lovell   

William  Mouton   

Alex   St.   Guliah 

C.  O.  Theriot 

T.  H.   Shelton   

Leonce  Wiltz 

Iberia  

361.45 

Hunting  rabbits  without  a  license 

Hunting  rabbits  without  a  license 

Hunting  a  coon  in  close  season 

Possessing    in    cold    storage    13    doves    killed    in 

Killing  and  possessing  13  doves  in  close  season. 
Having  a  gun  and  ammunition  on  gravel  road.  . 

Walter   Guidry    

Edgar  Lovell   

William  Mouton   

Alex  St.  Guliah    .  . 
No  arrests   

Iberia   

5.00 

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  a  coon  in  close  season 

Frank  McQuainn,  Jr. 

No  arrests    

No   arrests    

Non-resident  hunting  in  La.  without  a  license.  .  . 

St.   Tammanv 

45.00 

Robert   Porteau    

Ben  Miller   

Vernon    

Walter  Guidrv 

Leonce   Wiltz    

M.  Bendish   

Hunting  rabbits  without  a  license 

Having  gun  and  dogs  

Anthony  Christina    .  . 

548  11 

Joe  Wilson 

Earl  Hedrick   

M.  Bendish     

Joe  Wilson 

Earl  Hedrick 

Alex   St.   Guliah 
C.  O.  Theriot 

T.  H.   Shelton    .... 

Cecil  Coswell 

Clarence  Dupuis     .  .  . 
P.  A.  LaCoste    .      ... 
Dr.  C.  H.  Mastfrs. 

Edgar  Lovell     

T.  H.  Shelton     . 

C.  O.  Theriot     

Ambrose  Lemoine    .  . 

Fred  Hardey   

*Elmar  Melcher    

*  Albert  Newcomb    .  .  . 
Thomas   Nicholls    .... 

No  arrests    

Johnie  Roberson 
Charlie  Rutman   

Hunting  at  night  with  light 

Hunting  at  night  with  light 

Hunting  at   night  with  light 

Hunting  at  night  with  light . 

Shooting  a  coon  in  close  season 

Possessing  in  cold  storage  13  doves  killed   in 

close  season    

Killing  and  possessing  13  doves  in  close  season 
Hunting  without  a  license   

James  Carson   

Iberia    

.  10.00 

Frank  F.  Canik   

Jeff  Davis    

10.00 

R.    H.   Chargois 

Killing  and  possessing  13  doves  in  close  season. 
Possessing    ^n  cold  storage  13   doves  in  close 

season    

Possess-  ig  illegal  seine 

Killing  :  wo  doves  in  close  season 

10.00 

Carl   L.  Cassidy 



Shooting  ducks  out  of  season   

Possessing  three  Otter  hides  in  close  season    ... 

LaSalle 

Rapides            



0.   B.  Cutrer 

Trapping  out  of  season   

Killing  squirrels  out  of  season   

Tangipahoa    

Tangipahoa    .  .  . 

Eugene    Dumez    

932.73 

Arthur   Dejean    

Louis   Steward    

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

St.  Charles 

St.  Charles           . 

Ascension    

Possessing  illegal  fur   

Possessing  one  opossum   in  close  season   .  .      . 
Hunting  frogs  with  headlight  without  a  license 
Assisting  in  killing  fur-bearing  animals            .  . 
Killing  game  after  hours  with  the  help  of  light 

James  V.   Dupuy   

Jessie  Cherry   

Davis   Nays 

A.  B.  Syles   

Harris  Cambre   

Adam  Judden   

Edward  Vicknair  .... 

Miehal  Rome   

Gnilliarri   Jacot    

No  arrests   

Alfred  Savoy 

Willis  Leger 

Clarence  Smith   

J.   Len    Davis    

D.  J.  Douct 

Hunting  at  night  with  dog  and  gun 

Trapping  fur  bearing  animals  and  having  them 

in  possession 

Trapping  fur  hearing  cn.mals  and  having  them 

in  possession              

Trapping  fur  bearing  animals  and  having  them 

in  possession 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist! 

St.  John  the  Baptist!    

St.  John  the  Baptistl      

Possessing  green  hides  in  close  season 
Possessing  green  hides  in  close  season 
Hunting  at  night  without  a  license 

St.    Landrv    1 , 
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Name  of  Accused 


Amount 
Money 
Coll'cl  d 


John   W.   Elliott   . 
John    E.    Foolkes 


Walter  Hunter 
Halles  Lindsey 
Numa   Lestage 


Max    Mansberg 
O.  Maumus 
G.  M.  Lively   .  . 
J.  V.  Meloncon 
Dan   P.  Martin 


Sam  Lefebre 
Frank  T.  Martin 


Sol  P.  McCall 
D.  J.    McElveen 


Glendower    Owen 
^i.   B.   Pecot 


Chas.    Pecot 
J.    D.    Phillips 


Johnny  Chatman  .  .  . 

Alexice   Jenice    

Ledel  Dugas    

Angellette  Cheramie . 
J.   W.    Fontenberry .  . 

Charley   Sartin    

Julian  Sartin   

John  Moore   

Welbert  Hebert    

Judas  Gillory 

George  Arnold    

Wilfred  Guidry 

Dovick  Rhodes   

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

Jake  Gibson   

Porter  Scallion   

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests   

No  arrests    

Ernest  Poche 

Joachim  Johnson    -    . 
Chris  Guillory   .  . 
R.  P.  Dunbar  . 
R.  Lee  Garland.  Jr..  . 

J.  E.  Gibson     

A.  H.  Bailey 

Travis  Clemand 

Enol  Willis   

Dayton  Smith   

Walter  Balza    

Junious  Johnson    .  .  . 

Frank   Morris    

Joe  Hallis   

Theophile  Provot   .  .  . 

Harry  Lemon 

Dennis  Whitley 

*Fadie  Roy  

*William  Roy   

*Dallas   Janet    

*Sam   Lemoine    

Preston  Edward 

Harris  Louis    

Cyrus  Sonnier 

♦Howard   Rettel 

No  arrests 

Joachim  Johnson    .  . 

Chris  Guillory   

R.  Lee  Garland,  Jr. .  . 

J.  E.  Gibson   

A.  H.  Bailey 

Travis  Clemand 

Dayton  Smith   

Enol  Willis 

Walter  Balza       

Junious  Johnson     .    . 

Frank  Morris 

Joe  Hallis   

Theophile  Provot   .  . 

Harry  Lemon     

Dennis   Whitley    .  .  .  . 

*Fadie   Roy    

♦William  P>.oy    

Preston  Edward 
Harris  Louis   

Cyrus    Sonnier    

•Howard   Rettell    . . 

*Dallas  Janet    

*Sam  Lemoine    .... 

No  arrests    

R.  J.  Gordon   

J.   Gordon    

S.  C.  Honea  

No  arrests    

Leonce  Silas 

Alberie  Byean   

Freddie  Wiggins    .  . 

No  arrests   

J.  E.  Hopkins    . 

Ben   Parker    

L.  Achord    .  .    


Hunting  at  night  without  a  license   

Killing  doves  in  close  season   

Hunting  rabbits  without  a  license   

Selling  undersize  fish,  selling  without  a  license. 

Hunting  squirrels  without  a  license    

Shooting  ducks  in  close  season    

Shooting  ducks  in  close  season   

Shooting  ducks  in  close  season   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license  

Seining  for  shrimp  without  a  license   

Seining  for  shrimp  without  a  license   


Evangeline 
Jeff  Davis 
Lafayette  . 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
Vernon  .... 
Vernon  .... 
Vernon  ... 
Terrebonne 
Terrebonne 
Terrebonne 
Terrebonne 
Terrebonne 


Killing  ducks  out  of  season 
Killing  ducks  out  of  season 


Natchitoches 
Natchitoches 


Hunting   v^f'out  a  license   

Hunting   without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license     

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license  . . 

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license  

Hunting  without  a  license  

Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys    . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys. 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys .  . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys .  . 

Having  opossum  hides  in  possession    

Killing  and  possessing  three  opossums    

Selling  fish  without  a  license   

Killing  and  possessing  doves  in  close  season 


Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license  

Hunting  without  a  license  

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  without  a  license   

Huntins-  without  a  license 

Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  .  . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys   .  . 

Having  opossum  hides  in  possession   

Killing  and  possessing  three  opossums    

Selling  fish  without  a  license   

Killing  and  possessing  doves  in  close  season 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  .  . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys   .  . 


Selling  fish  without  a  license 
Selling  fish  without  a  license 
Hunting  without  a  license.  .  .  . 


Having  one  otter  skin  in  possession 

Killing  dov°s  in  close  season  

Setting  open  traps  in  close  season 


Hunting  without  a  license 

Hunting  squirrels  without  a  license 
Hunting  squirrels  without  a  license 


Lafayette    

St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry  .  .  . 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry  .  ,  . 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 
St.  Landry 

Avoyelles 

Avoyelles 

Avoyelles    

Pointe   Coupee 

Avoyelles    

Avoyelles    

Avoyelles    

Avoyelles    

St.  Landry 

Lafayette    

Evangeline        .  . 
St.  Landry    


St.  Landry 

St.  Landry    .  .    . 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry   .  .    . 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry 

St.  Landry   .  .    . 

St.  Landry    . 

Avoyelles    

Avovelles    

AvoyeMes     

Pointe   Coupee 

Avoyelles    

Avovelles 

St.  Landry    

Lafayette 

Evangeline 

St.  Landry 

Avoyelles 

Avoyelles 


329.40 

213.20 

10.00 
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Name  of  Accused 


W.  W.  Roberts  .  . 
Fernand  Richard 
Frank    Ritchie    .  .  . 


George    Rojos    

Frank    Ragas    

Chas.  Frederick 

Wm.  Sehlinger 

Maurice    St.    Germain 


Lewis   E.  Watson 
J.  W.  Wright 
Martin  Weber 
Julius  Williams 
Edw.  F.  Woods 


J.  H.  Hemler 

A.  J.  Swayze 

O.  C.  Stamps    

Alonzo   Starns    

John   A.   Stewart 
Francis  S.  Stephenson 
Mike  Thompson 
Richard   Taylor    


Mike   Thompson 
Justin   Theriot    . 

Roy  Terry   

T.  J.  Toler 


No  arrests 

No  arrests 

Cleveland  Cambra  .  . 
Adolph   Chaband    .  . . 

Preston  Allen    

No  arrests   

No  arrests   

No  arrests   

No  arrests    

•Martin  Nunez    

•Jack  Scherer   

•Joseph  Pitiizo   

Kenneth  Kearney  .  . 
Paul  Talazac,  Jr.  ... 
Thomas  Stowall   .... 

Walter  Barto 

Jake  Seitz 

Leon  Falgout 

Paul  Talazac 

John  A.  Dupuy   

Otto  Toro    

Oscar  Guttierez  .... 
Charley  Sapareln  .  . 
Albert  Van  Waesberg 

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

John  A.  Dupuy 

Otto  Toro   

Oscar  Guttierez    

Charley  Separien  .  .  . 

Joseph  Oliver   

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

No  arrests    

Charley  Sartin    

Julian  Sartin   

John  Moore   

Francis  Broussard.  .  . 

Alton   Trahan    

Clarence  Molbreaux 

Morris  Loutier   

Paul  Lotmir 

Loureno  Hebet  

Noah   Duhon    , 

Willis   Hebert    

Willis  Wheat 

No   arrests    

No  arrests   

No  arrests   

Joe  Hallis   

Theophile    Provot    . 

Harry  Lemon    

Dennis  Whitley    

•Dallas  Janet   

•Sam   Lemoine    

•Fadie  Roy 

•William  Roy    

•J.  Lubin  Langlois 

•Sidney  Patin    


Trapping  in  close  season 
Trapping  in  close  season 
Trapping  in   close  season 


Jefferson 
Jefferson 
Jefferson 


•Willie  Pourciau 

T.  H.  Shelton 

C.  O.  Theriot 


Possessing  wild  ducks  in  close  season 
Possessing  wild  ducks  in  close  season 
Possessing  wild  ducks  in  close  season 

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light  .  . 
Hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  light   .  . 

Trapping  song  birds    > 

Trapping  song  birds   

Hunting  without  a  license  


St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
Jefferson  .  .  . 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
Orleans 
Orleans 
St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 


Hunting  rabbits  with  torch  light   

Hunting  rabbits  with  torch  light   

Trapping  song  birds   

Trapping  song  birds   

Shooting  rabbits  at  night  with  torch  light 


Shooting 
Shooting 
Shooting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 
Hunting 


ducks  in 
ducks  in 
ducks  in 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 
without  a 


close  season 
close  season 
close  season 

license 

license 

license 

license 

license 

license 

license 

license 

license 


Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  without  a  license  

Hunting  without  a  license   

Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  .  .  . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  .  . . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  . .  . 
Hunting  ducks  from  blind  with  live  decoys  .  .  . 
Hunting,  killing  and  possessing  ducks  in  close 

season    

Hunting,  killing  and  possessing  ducks  in  close 

season    

Hunting,  killing  and  possessing  one  goose  in 

close  season    

Killing  and  possessing  in  cold  storage  13  doves 

killed  in  close  season 

Killing  and  possessing  in  cold  storage  13  doves 

killed  in  close  season  


Orleans 

Orleans    

St.  Bernard 
St.  Bernard 
Orleans    


Vernon    . . 
Vernon 
Vernon 
Acadia 
Acadia 
Acadia 
Lafayette 
Lafayette    . 
Jeff  Davis 
■Lafayette    . 
Jeff  Davis 
Livingston 


Avoyelles    

Avoyelles 

Avoyelles 

Pointe   Coupee 

Avoyelles   

Avoyelles   

Avoyelles   

Avoyelles   


Pointe  Coupee 
Pointe  Coupee 
Pointe  Coupee 

Lafayette    

Lafayette 


•Charged  in  the  Federal  Court — all  others  charged  in  the  State  Courts. 


Arrests  for  the  month  of  October,  1930 

Convictions  for  the  month  of  October,  1930.. 


118 
29 


J.  P.  BRIANT 

A.  Stef  Lumber  Company 
Incorporated 


Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber 


Office  and  Yardi 
600  N.  Broad  St. 
Corner  Toulouse 


Office  Phones 

GAL.    4128 

4129 

3012 

7920 


OUR  ENGRAVING 
(BY 

Grelle-Edgerton  Engraving  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Ramires-Jones  Printing  Co. 


3   2   2 
Lafayette  St. 


M* 


BATON   ROUGE 


Phones 
3564-3565 

LOUISIANA 


E.  SLAGLE.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
T.   E.   FLOURNOY,   President 

O.    B.    MORTON,    Active   V.    Prest 
R.    DOWNES,  JR.,  Active  V.    Prest 
F.   F.  MILLSAPS,  Cashier 
W.  C.  OLIVER,  Ass't  Cashier 
BEN  R.  DOWNING,  Ass't  Cashier 

No.  8654 

The  Ouachita 

National  Bank 

of  Monroe 

MONROE,    LOUISIANA 
CAPITAL  $600,000.00  SURPLUS  $300,000.00 


Plants:    I.    C.    R.    R.;    Mo.    Pac.    R.    R.;    L.    &   A.    R.   R. 
PHONE   3447 

PARKER 

Gravel  Company,  Inc. 

Washed  Sand  and  Gravel 
Road  Gravel 

514-15    Bernhardt  Building 
MONROE,  LA. 


SLAGLE-JOHNSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Manufacturer    of 

HIGH    GRADE   LUMBER 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

MONROE,  LOUISIANA 


Standard  Office  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing,   Lithographing  Embossing,   Engraving 
Office    Furniture,    Files,    Safes    and    Supplies 

Bank,  Office  and  School  Outfitters 
MONROE,  LA. 


J.  C.  ROBERTS 


P.  O.  Box    1320 


Roberts  Sand  and  Gravel  Co. 

Pear  Street  and  River  Front 
MONROE,  LA. 


Berndardt  Office  Building 

Corner  DeSierd  &  North  Second  Streets 

Monroe's  most  modern  8-story  building,  located  in  th< 
heart  of  business  district.  The  home  of  Louisiana*; 
Largest  Gas  Company. 

Owned    and   operated   by 

BERNHARDT  REALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


For    perfect    developing   and    printing   send    your    film 

To 

HARCOL    LABORATORIES— New  Orleans 

Since  1915  the  Harcol  Organization  has  been  developing  and  printing  motion  picture  film 
and  now  operates  the  largest  plant  South. 


Highest 
Quality 

Prints 
#  ♦  * 
Titles 
Made 

to 
Order 


WE  ARE  NOW  PRODUCING 


Talking  Pictures  and  Natural  Color  Films 

IN  OUR  OWN  STUDIO  AND  LABORATORY 
We  send  our  recording  trucks  to  all  points  for  making  talking  pictures  and  news  items. 
Now  producing  complete  series  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
the  Department  of  Conservation. 


Harcol  Bldg. 


Harcol  Motion  Picture 
Industries,  Ac* 

New  Orleans 


610-612  Baronne  St. 


